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THE SEA-GULL’S SONG. 


What does the sea-gull say? 
What ts the promise tt brings to me . 
from over the restless, heaving sea? 

What does the sea-gull say? | 


Ze Does tt speak of a lover that satls to me 
From over the misty, wonderful sea, 
With gold and silver, and silks that shine, 
Zo make me, perhaps, a lady fine? 
What docs the sea-gull say ? 7 


This does the seagull say: 
= z 2s That far away from over the sca 
A sailor lad is sailing so free, 

B= And the wealth he brings 1s his heart to me. 


This does the sea-gull say. 
Howarp PYLe. 
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No. 160, published November 21, contains a Thanksgiving Poem 
by Miss Josernine entitled A Wild-goose Chase” ; a 


Thanksgiving Story by Miss Mary Dens, entitled Mike's 


Rich Boy’” ; “Ina Fog,” a short story by“ A Midshipman” ; and 
Chapters VIT. and VIIL of “ Nan,” by Mes, Joun Linwie, 

Mr. ArTutr Lixpsiry contributes a very entertaining as well as 
instructive article, entitled “ Fly-Catchers, Blue-Gum-Trees, and 
Spiders’ Webs” ; there is an interesting biographical sketch of the 
famons master, Franz Schubert,” by Mrs. Litre ; and in an arti- 
cle entitled * The Magic Growth of Flowers,” Mr. Henry Hatron, 


“gnagician and ventriloquist, gives his readers practical directions 


how to perform this wonderful and popular trick. 

A conspicuous feature of this Number is its beautiful illustra- 
tions. Among the artists represented are Messrs, E. A. ABBEY, 
W. A. Rocers, Henry Srey, R. CatpEcort, GIACOMELLI, 
and Mrs. Jessig SHEPHERD. 


REPUBLICAN REORGANIZATION. 


\OMMENTING last summer upon the Independent 
Republican movement in Pennsylvania, we re- 
marked that it would either change the Republican 
party into a real reform party or cause a reconstruc- 
tion of parties altogether. This proves to be true of 
the whole country as well as of Pennsylvania. The 
Republican tradition is one of the great historic glo- 
ries of the country, but it will not carry an election 
to-day. HUBBELL & Co. can not take the place of 
SUMNER and SEWARD and LINCOLN, and that the Re- 
publican party restored the Union and re-wrote the 
Constitution as a bond of nationality and equal rights 
is not a reason for supporting fraud and forgery and 
extravagance. This, which many Republicans have 
long declared, the country has now affirmed in a man- 
ner which shows that the Republican party must heed 
or disappear. Meanwhile the Democrats are fright- 
ened by their own success. They are eagerly shout- 
ing to each other to take care, or the luscious fruit 
upon their lips will turn to apples of Sodom. Sena- 
tor BAYARD and Senator McDONALD, Governors-elect 
CLEVELAND and BUTLER, the possible Speakers RAn- 
DALL and CARLISLE, all raise a cry of warning and 
apprehension, and hope and trust and beg and pray 
that their party. will not misunderstand the situation. 
It is not, they say, a Democratic victory. It is a Re- 
publican protest. 


The reasons of this alarm and exhortation are obvi- | 


ous. The first is that no Democratic policy, or plan, 
or measure was submitted to public‘judgment. The 
Democrats purposely said nothing, lest Republican in- 
dignation should be diverted from its intention. The 
Republicans furnished the arguments as well as the 
votes for Republican defeat. This the Democrats un- 
derstood, and held their tongues. But the Democratic 
leaders know that should the Democratie party now 
behave as it generally behaves, the same indignation 
would be turned against that party, and there is sore 
alarm, because the leaders know that there is every 
reason to suppose that the party will behave as usual. 
This is shown by many signs, and among them by the 
demand for a new party. But why should anew party 
be proposed to accomplish results which the Democrat- 
ic leaders insist that their party intends to accomplish, 
except that nobody believes them? Reform of the 
civil service, reduction of taxation, revision of the 
tariff, and economical administration, are the objects 
which Democratic leaders beg their party to secure. 
If their party intends to secure them, there is certain- 
ly no occasion for a new party. And so long as there 
is an organized and successful party in the country, 
with these declared purposes, a new party will not be 
formed until the worth of the declarations has been 
tested. But the Democratic party is not a new phe- 
nomenon. On the contrary, it is a very old and fa- 
miliar phenomenon, and the general feeling in regard 


- to itis profound distrust. In New York, for instance, 


its leaders are well known. The best of them under- 
took a year or two ago a movement of reform within 
the party, called the County Democracy. That move- 
ment has ended in surrender to Tammany Hall. Un- 
less, therefore, reform and progress and administra- 
tive economy and wise legislation are to be expected 
from Tammany Hall, there is little reason for a New- 
Yorker to expect it from the Democratic party. The 


"distrust of the Demoeratic party is due first to the fact, 


which Mr. GREELEY long ago strongly stated, that the 
ignorant and dangerous classes naturally gravitate to 
it, and second, to the other fact that its more reputa- 
ble leaders do not control the party. : 

In the present political situation the Republican 
party is still the party of the intelligent and industri- 
ous ** masses” of the population. That is to say, they 
are Republican if the party is held to honest courses 
by trusted leaders. In certain States, therefore, and 
notably in New York and Pennsylvania, reorganiza- 
tion of the party is indispensable, and reorganization 
by those who represent the feeling which has led Re- 
publicans to aid in the overwhelming result of the 


elections. But reorganization in Pennsylvania by 
the CAMERON ring, or in New York by the *‘ machine” 
which has conducted the late campaign, would cer- 
tainly not mean resuscitation. If the national con- 
test is to be a struggle between the two parties to rep- 
resent a policy of reform, reduction, revision, and 
economy—and it is now plain that such is its scope— 
it is evident that the Republican party as it is consti- 
tuted to-day in the two great Middle States is too 
heavily weighted. A reorganized party, indeed, might 
not at once recover New York. But it would not lose 
the State by two hundred thousand majority. 


PSEUDO-REPUBLICANISM. 


Mr. RoGeErR A. Pryor should be very wary of writ- 
ing political letters. In declining an invitation to at- 
tend the congratulatory dinner to General BUTLER in 
Boston, Mr. Pryor wrote: ‘‘ As a Democrat, I antici- 
pate with delight the advantages to enure to my party 
from the overthrow of pseudo-republicanism in its 
stronghold.” That Mr. Pryor should regard General 
BUTLER as a statesman whose election promises an 
epoch of purer politics is unimportant; but what does 
he mean by the pseudo-republicanism of Massachu- 
setts ? 

The chief pseudo-republicanism in this country 
was that of the slave-driving Democracy in which Mr. 
Pryor was bred, and which, with his aid, undertook 
the destruction of the constitutional republican gov- 
ernment of the Union. The State of Massachusetts, 
the stronghold of genuine republicanism, is the fore- 
most political community in the world. Alabama and 
Arkansas and Mississippi show what Massachusetts 
might have been had the Democracy of Mr. PRyor 
and of General BUTLER controlled her destinies. 

In no State which Mr. PRYOR can name, which has 
been long and steadily and by great majorities under 


| Democratic control, is there such general well-being, 


such diffused intelligence, such patriotism and_ pros- 
perity, as in Massachusetts, under what he calls pseu- 
do-republicanism. Mr. PRYOR may not like to hear 
stories of Mr: LINCOLN, whom he doubtless regards as 
a pseudo-republican. But one of the most familiar 
is that of his inquiry as to the kind of whiskey which 
General GRANT drank, as he wished to send some to 
the other generals. If Massachusetts has become what 
she is by pseudo-republicanism, it would be well for 
all the other States to hasten to become pseudo-repub- 
dican. 


THE DUTY OF THE REPUBLICAN CONGRESS. 


GooD advice is plentiful since the election. But 


as the Republicans still control Congress, and as Con- | 


gress will soon meet, it is worth while to consider 
what a Republican Congress ought now todo. Its 
action at the last session, and especially toward its 
close, was criticised more severely by. Republicans 
than by anybody else. The real sentiment of the 
party was to be found in private speech:and in the 
better part of the Republican press, and it forecast 
plainly the tremendous event of the election. It is 
urged that the action of the next session must be un- 
important and ineffective, because it will be the work 
of a defeated party, and of Representatives already 
discredited. It is asked whether it would not be un- 
speakably ludicrous to see Mr. ROBESON calling for 
retrenchment, and Mr. BUTTERWORTH denouncing ar- 
bitrary removals, and Mr. HUBBELL demanding the 
suppression of wicked assessments. Personally, un- 
doubtedly, it would be comical. But politically it 
would be edifying, because the demand would be the 
honest demand of their party. - 

The Republican party has now shown in the most 
conclusive way that it does not approve, but indig- 
nantly condemns, the conduct of Republican Repre- 
sentatives in ridiculing reform in the civil service, in 
silently acquiescing in HUBBELL’s piracies, in trifling 
with tariff revision, in confirming the extravagance 
of the River and Harbor Bill, and in turning a deaf 
ear to the requirements of the country and of the 
party for the reduction of taxation. If now the most 
prominent offenders were to eat humble pie, and to 
stand in a white sheet, candle in hand, and penitently 
affirm their own condemnation by making themselves 
the voice of the party which they have misrepresent- 
ed, they would do the country and the party a better 
service than they have latelydone. Noreform Repub- 
lican need fear a laugh from a Democratic party which 
has just elected General BUTLER Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. HUBBELL is of the same school of reform as 
the General, but it will be observed that HUBBELL has 
not been made Governor of Michigan, but has been 
left at home by his constituents. ; 

Let the Republican Congress pass the reform bill 
and the bill prohibiting assessments. That is a plain 
instruction of the elections. Let it also provide for 
reduction of taxation, and thirdly, let it provide for 
counting the electoral vote. The significance of an 
election can not be always precisely defined except 
when, as in the case of the canal amendment in New 
York, a distinct proposition is presented to the voters. 
But its real meaning can be gathered readily from the 
general tone of the canvass. Nobody doubts, for in- 


stance, that ‘“‘ machines” and ‘‘ bosses” were meant to 
be condemned by the voters at the polls this year: 
nor can there be any question that the same censure 
was levelled at squandering appropriations as |e. 
lieved to be illustrated in the River and Harbor Bill. 
The Republican Congress, therefore, may be sure that 
it fulfills the strong desire of the party if it passes tlie 
measures that we have mentioned. And how could 
the Democrats object? Is not the air stil] ringing 
with Democratic denunciations of assessments, and de. 
mands for reform and retrenchment and revision ? 

The Democrats, of course, would be only too glad if 


these objects so dear to them should be accomplished 


a year before they themselves could secure them: and 
the Republican Congress would end with the happy 
consciousness that at last it had really represented tlhe 
sentiment and purposes of the party that elected it. 


THE BROKEN RING. 


_ OBSERVERS in other States, and a great many New- 
Yorkers who live remote from the city, can not under- 
stand how it is that a despotism has been imposed upon 
the Republican party so mean and sordid and con- 
temptible, yet so inexorable that nothing but a deter- - 
mined revolution and defeat of the party could even 
begin to break it. The mere fact that the lackeys of 
the ring have been always the most vociferous in de- 
manding “reform within the party” should have 
shown that reform within the party was impossible. 
Such reform presumes that the honest majority of the 
party has the opportunity of free expression; but the 
moment that becomes impossible such reform is out 
of the question. It has been long impossible in New 
York for the real voice of the party to be heard within 
the ‘‘regular” organization, and it is fortunate that 
that organization has now been hopelessly shattered. 

The situation has been this, and the statement will 
enable Republicans elsewhere to comprehend the as- 
tounding event of the late election. The Republican 
vote of the State is, in round numbers, half a million. 
That of the city when GARFIELD was elected was 
about 81,000. This latter number is the basis of the 
representation in a State Convention, and it gives to 
the city some 79 delegates in 496. But not a voter of 
the 81,000 can vote for delegates to the State Convention 
who is not a member of one of the two dozen Repub- 
lican associations of the city. These associations are 
close corporations whose requirements for admission 
are intolerable to every self-respecting voter. Conse- 
quently they do not contain more than 5000 or 6000 
of the 81,000 Republican voters, and the 79 delegates 
from the city are elected by a handful of managers 
in the twenty-four associations. Thus more than a 
seventh of the Republican voters in the State are not 
permitted to have a voice in the party Convention, 
and as 79 delegates tsually hold the balance of power 
in a State Convention, the ring which appoints them 
controls the ‘‘ regular” party nominations and action. 
No exhortation to attend the primaries is of any use, 
because if the other Republicans should attend, they 
would not be permitted to vote. The associations 


have been generally officered and manned from the 


Custom-house and Post-office, until a changed system 
in those offices has disturbed the relation, and patron- 
age has been the foundation of the whole organiza- 
tion. 

This rotten system has been recently described by 
Mr. GEORGE BLIss, who is an active member of one of 
the associations, and who wrote a letter to his friend 
Mr. ARTHUR, three years ago, exposing the outrage 
upon the party and the State. In his recent inter- 
view Mr. BLIss says: 


“ Nearly every district association is in the hands and under the 
control of two or three men, and it depends entirely upon their 
disinterestedness or sense of fair dealing whether it shall be run 
in their own interest or in that of the Republican party. In my 
opinion, in more than three-fourths of the organizations of the city, 
no real regard is now had to the interest of the party, to fair deal- 
ing, or even to common decency. In many of them it is imposs!- 
ble to have a fair primary election, or for a Republican who is not 
willing to accede to the wishes of those who set themselves up tv 
control it to secure even admission to the association ; and so far 
as the question of settling contested seats in the Central Commit- 
tee, or in the associations, or in the Conventions goes, such mat- 
ters are decided with as little regard to the merits of the case as a 
Democratic Congress gives in the case of a Southern Republican 
member. I will say further that in many districts I am satisfied! 
that the money raised for the legitimate purposes of the election 
is not applied to those purposes. So-called leaders put it 1n their 
pockets. The local tickets also, in a large portion of the city 
where there is no chance of Republican success, are merely use 
as a means of pecuniary or personal benefit to those in control. | 
have no-hesitation in saying generally that the present organi7a- 
tion of the party in the city of New York has not only lost the 
confidence of the public, but it has deservedly lost it, and ought 
not to have it,” 


No possible attendance upon the primaries could be 
of any avail under such a system as this, and it is by 
means of it that the machine has so long ruled the Re- 
publican party of New York despite itself. Republic- 
ans have hesitated to resort to the heroic remedy of 
voting for Democratic candidates. But when even 
the forms of regularity and decency were discarded, 
and ‘‘ regularity” was based upon open fraud and for- 
gery, the result has been a popular Republican up- 
rising against the ‘‘ regulars” which recalls Concord 
and Lexington. . 
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THE IMPOLICY OF VENGEANCE. 


THERE is a great deal of speculation about the 
robable course of the Administration toward certain 
high officers in the civil service. There is a loud de- 
mand for certain heads, and the President is plainly 
informed that he has been altogether too slow and 
too timid, and that he has only himself to thank for 
the overwhelming disaster in his own State. But if 
this be true, it is certainly not true for the reason al- 
leged, namely, that he did not turn out certain officers. 
The statement as made is a naive confession that to 
use patronage as bribery to defeat an honest expres- 
sion of the public will is legitimate politics. The po- 
litical tornado was largely due to the belief that the 
President had done the very thing which certain 
amusing philosophers are sure would have prevent- 
edit. They wring their hands and cry, If he had 
only turned out that detestable *‘ Half-Breed” Collect- 
or ROBERTSON; if he had only superseded Postmaster 
PEARSON by Mr. ‘‘STEVE” FRENCH or Mr. BARNEY 
BIGLIN, all would have been well. 

But in what way? Mr. ROBERTSON is not known 
as a ‘‘ Stalwart,” indeed, but he was believed not to be 
opposed to his old legislative associate and friend, Mr. 
FoLGER, and he was known not to‘have abused the 
patronage of his office to the injury of the FoLGErR 
candidacy. The Postmaster, Mr. PEARSON, is a busi- 
ness man of great efficiency and integrity, who at- 
tends strictly to the public business with which he is 
charged. . He certainly did not interfere in the can- 
vass. Those who think that these two gentlemen 
ought to have been removed, and replaced by men 
who would have used their official patronage to help 
the Secretary’s chances, are ludicrously blind to the 
fact that had the President left other efficient officers 
in their places as he has left these, he would have done 
the very thing best calculated to avert disaster. Had 
the President but reflected that the election of GarR- 
FIELD did not mean ‘‘Stalwartism,” and that the 
tragical death of GARFIELD only made the general 


course symbolized by his name doubly precious to 


GARFIELD’s party, and had he adhered to his own 
principles as stated in his message to Congress, the 
result of the autumn elections would have been very 
different. 3 

But the credit of retaining officers’ like Collector 
ROBERTSON and Postmaster PEARSON was lost when 
it was seen that they were used as blinds. The gen- 
eral policy was proscription, as shown in various parts 
of the State, and these signal examples were reserved 
in order to silence those who might protest. If it 
were objected that the excellent Postmaster at Utica, 
or the efficient Collector at Ogdensburg was removed, 
and if everywhere it was evident that such was the 
policy, it was hoped that the objection might be dis- 
credited by the fact that the Collector and Postmaster 
of New York were not disturbed. Whatever opinion 
may be entertained of the President, it can not be sup- 
posed that he believes that a ‘‘ clean sweep” of experi- 


enced and efficient public officers, who diligently at- | 


tend to their duties and let politics alone, would tend 
to restore the fortunes of the Republican party. It 
might gratify the angry wish for vengeance of certain 
discomfited politicians, but it would not help the par- 
ty, for it would be the plain proof that the significance 
of the election had been lost upon the President and 
his advisers. 


MISSTATEMENTS CORRECTED. 


Mr. CLaRK RUSSELL, the author of some excellent 
books which have been republished by the HaRPERS, 
who have made arrangements to issue his forth-com- 
ing novel, A Sea Queen, recently stated that he had 
“never received one single farthing from America” 
in compensation for his works. This statement was 
transmitted to this country, and was here conspicu- 
ously published. But as it implied that his American 
publishers had made no pecuniary acknowledgment 
for Mr. RUSSELL’s works issued by them, the Messrs. 
HARPER sent a letter to the papers stating that in every 
case they had remitted to the English publishers the 
sum agreed upon for the advance sheets of his books, 
and that in reply to a letter of his they had assured 

him of the fact two years ago, and Mr. RUSSELL was 
apparently satisfied. At the same time Mr. SAMPSON 
Low, their English agent, wrote to the Atheneum that 
the stories referred to were published by HaRPER & 
BROTHERS from early sheets, and by arrangement with 
Mr. RUSSELL’s London publishers, ‘‘who had pur 
chased all rights from the author.” 

A few days later a similar injurious statement was 
telegraphed and republished, to the effect that Mr. 
Pym, the editor of the Journals of Caroline Fox, as- 
Serted that ‘‘the HaARPERS, without permission, pay- 
ment, or previous communication with the English 
ccitor or publisher, issued a vile reprint.” To this 
‘ialement the HarRPERS replied at once that Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincorr & Co.,of Philadelphia, bought the 
‘arly sheets of the book, and that by arrangement 
with them as the owners of the sheets, for the pay- 
uent of @ proper royalty, the work was issued in the 

Franklin Square Library.” The English editor or 
publisher having disposed of the advance sheets for 
tac American market, certainly could not justly com- 

@ 


authors, but the benefit of the public. 


plain of arrangements made for that market by the 
buyer of the sheets. The Harpers having thus 
promptly and completely disposed of two falsehoods 
concerning their business, very properly assure the 
editor of the paper to which they were telegraphed 
that they will not again trespass upon his valuable 


‘Space to answer similar misrepresentations. 


But such misstatements recall attention to the pro- 
posed international copyright.’ The English publish- 
ers desire a treaty which will enable them to enjoy a 
monopoly of the American market, and they natural- 
ly do not smile upon the American proposition to pay 
copyright to the English author, and manufacture his 
book. Meanwhile the American publisher does the 
best that he can. The only advantage that he can 
now secure is by the purchase of advance sheets either 
of the English author or the English publisher. But 
this is of course a precarious advantage, because, how- 
ever cheaply he may reproduce the work, he runs the 
risk that it may be immediately reprinted in other 
cheap forms, and this fact makes a large remuneration 
to the author impossible. ~The law in this country 
gives the English author no protection whatever. 
The Constitution does not consider the rights of 
In this ab- 
sence of all protection the American publisher offers 
the English author copyright upon condition of man- 
ufacturing his book for America. The English 
author willingly agrees, but the English publisher 
resists. American and English authors agree with 
American publishers, but are opposed by English 
publishers. The difference is serious, but certainly 
the wise settlement of the question will not be pro- 
moted by calumny. 


ALMSGIVING. 


IT is one of the jests against the spirit of the age 
that such is the advance of civilization that we can 
now be-vicariously virtuous. Even the most modest 
need not do good by stealth, but by an agent. There 
are societies, we are told, for the :practice of all the 
cardinal virtues, and our charities, like certain Orient- 
al prayers, can be ground out in a rotary machine. 
But these jokes do not proceed either from the most 
intelligent or the most charitable. 
a wiser, or humaner, or more efficient charity than 
that of to-day, and its efficiency is due in great part 
to the careful and intelligent organization at which 
the fun is aimed. The difference between the care of 
the poor as exercised by an ordinary village superin- 
tendent and by an intelligent Board of Charities which 
is thoroughly informed upon the subject of pauperism 
is the difference between wasteful and harmful igno- 
rance and wise experience. It is questionable, in- 
deed, whether the ordinary care of the poor by unin- 
telligent public agents does not foster pauperism in- 
stead of relieving the poor 

In great centres of civilization charity or almsgiv- 
ing is not a question of succoring an occasional poor 
person, but of dealing with the increasing evil of pau- 
perism. It must be dealt with under existing condi- 
tions and in the light of experience, and it is found 
that the ordinary careless, uninquiring giving at the 
door and in the street is merely a propaganda of the 
evil. If every charitably disposed person were to in- 
vestigate carefully, and ascertain whether the beggar 
were a poor person or an impostor, and act accord- 
ingly, the increase of professional pauperism might 
be stayed. But this is not done, and will not be done. 
It is easy to sneer at the charity which draws its check 
in favor of a poor relief society as vicarious virtue; 
but it is a much truer virtue than the habit of foster- 
ing drunkenness, poverty, and crime by impulsive 
and ignorant and selfish personal giving. A 

The New York Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor does not propose to relieve any man 
or woman of the duty of personally visiting and aid- 
ing the destitute. But it justly assumes that the de- 
mand for relief is so incessant that comparatively few 
persons can command the time adequately to ascer- 
tain the actual want, or to determine the better form 
of relieving it. The society, therefore, has organized 
a system of inquiry by experts, and the result of such 
inquiry is not merely to ascertain the merits of indi- 
vidual cases of want, but to throw great light upon 
the whole subject of pauperism, of tenement-houses, 
of the public health, and upon the vast obscure life 
of the poor and ignorant whose neglect and suffering 
by inscrutable laws revenge themselves upon society 
at large. Some of the results of the visits of the phy- 
sicians of the Board of Health during five weeks of 
summer to 153,983 families in 26,883 houses are most 
painful and full of warning. The report of the So- 
ciety for Improving the Condition of the Poor alleges 
that more than half the poverty and destitution of 
the city is due to the tenement-houses, which are the 
despair of humanity. Every dollar contributed to 
the funds of this society tends to diminish the evils 
both of pauperism and poverty. The tickets issued by 


‘the society—which every subscriber can carry in his 


pocket—secure immediate and intelligent inquiry and 
proper succor. The new Charity Organization Society 
is a great clearing-house of such enterprises as the 
New York Relief Society, by which the whole city 
voluntary relief is systematized, and the waste and 


There was never | 


| said he, ‘ what did the doctors say ?’ 


wrong of a constant ignorant giving are prevented. 
It is one of the most valuable and economical insti- 
tutions in the city—not itself relieving the poor, but 
keeping every relief society informed of those who 
really need assistance, and bringing all into intelligent 
and orderly co-operation. No money can be more 
wisely spent for charitable purposes than that which 
is sent to A. M. Dopas, 72 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
the treasurer of this society. 


“ HARPER’S CHRISTMAS.” 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the issue of this number of the 
WEEKLY will appear HakPER’s CHRISTMAS, the most unique 
and beautiful holiday paper ever published. The page-is 
twice the size of this page, the paper of the finest quality and 
extra weight, the cover softly and evenly tinted, with a char- 
acteristic design by VEDDER exquisitely printed. Thethir- | 
ty-two pages are filled with original poems, tales, dramatic 
sketches, songs, essays, and holiday literature, especially 
contributed by many of the most popular and delightful 
American authors—with but one English writer, the novel- 
ist THoMasS HARDY—and with illustrations in every kind 
by some of the most eminent American artists. 

The illustrations show the high-water mark of the art of 
wood-engraving, which has become almost distinctively au 
American art. The larger pictures, sold separately in the 
print shops, would each command four or tive times the 
price of the CHRISTMAS, and they have been printed with a 
skill and delicacy and patient care which reveal the sympa-. 
thy of a true artist. The Supplement of the CuristmMas 
contains a double-page engraving of VEDDER’s remarkable 
head of the young SaMsoON, and certainly, in this work, from 
the artist’s strength has come forth sweetness. | 

Contrasted with the Christmas literature of the last gen- 
eration, this work is a signal monument of the freshness 
and vigor, the delicacy and variety, which distinguish the 
American literary and artistic faculty of to-day. The 
blended charm of its fanciful, humorous, racy, sparkling, 
and tender text with the graceful, forcible, airy, and quaint | 
illustration, may well suggest the wish that HerrIcK and 
IRVING and DICKENS and THACKERAY, and even the great 
singer of the great Christmas ode himself, with all others - 
whg have peculiarly identified their names with the happy 
holiday season, might have shared with their readers and 
lovers to-day the delight of turning the beautiful pages of 
HARPER’S CHRISTMAS. 


PERSONAL. 


WE can not recall an instance where society in New York has 
experienced a more genuine loss than in the death of Mrs. Oty, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs.S. L. M. Bartow. She was at all 

ints an exceptionally beautiful character, and was universally 
esteemed and, beloved. In society-she charmed not more bv her 
brightness and many accomplishments than by her modesty and 
graciousness of manner. She was full of kindliness and benevo- 
lence, and in the most unobtrusive but practical way exercised a 
bounteous charity. . 

—lIn Mr. Josern Hatron’s interesting sketch of “ William Black 
at Home,” in Harper’s MaGazine for December, is given, in Mr. 
Biack’s own words, his way of doing his work. “I can not endure 
the least noise when I am writing,” says Back; “suddenly be- 
coming conscious that persons are moving about anywhere near 
my room, I must lay down my pen. I work steadily from October 
to April, two or three days a week, all dav, beginning early in the 
morning, and my wife takes care that all the upper part of the 
house is kept perfectly quiet; that is why I selected this room next 
the roof for my workshop.” “Do you ever dictate any of your 
work to an amanuensis?”” “TI could not work at all with any one 
else in the room under any circumstances,” he replied, with a ges- _ 
ture of his arm to emphasize jis answer. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tah is slowly recovéring 
from his late severe illness, and intends, it is said; to retire from 
the Primacy of England. Should he do so he would be entitled, 
ag a@ pension, to one-third of the revenues of the see of Canterbury. 
In Whittaker’s' Almanac the revenue is stated to be £15,000 per 
annum. This would give Dr. Tair about $25,000 a year. 

—The Rev. CHagLes Spurceon has been preaching in St. Louis 
and other Western cities to crowded congregations. He has many 
of the characteristics of his celebrated father. His sermons are 
short, plainly worded, with touches of pathos and humor, mingled 
with a dramatic style of delivery. In St. Louis-they regarded him 
as quite remarkable. = 

—The Bacon pew in the old Centre Church in New Haven was 
empty for the first time in over fifty years two or three Sundays 
ago. The many sons of the venerable Dr. Lzonarp Bacon were 
occupants of that pew from early childhood, and the grandsons of 
the venerable pastor first sat there nearly twenty years ago. 

—We are to have something authentic done about the great 
seal of the United States. Several gentlemen in the Treasury De- 
partment and others outside have had the matter under consider- 
ation for some months, and have come to the conclusion that in 
all that pertains to heraldry it is inaccurate. This seal is now 
the same that was adopted by the Colonial Congress. A memorial 
will therefore be presented to Congress at the approaching session 
pointing out its inaccuracies and suggesting corrections. The 
gentlemen have devoted much time to the subject, and are deter- 
mined to see it put right if it be possible. 

—Mr. Naval Secretary CHANDLER takes a humorous as well as 
philosophic view of the result of the late elections. Some one 
asked him what he thought about it, to which he replied: “Once 
there was a man who was so ill that he called-a number of physi- 
cians for consultation. (In order to get the opinion of the medical 
gentlemen he directed his servant to conceal himself in the con- 
sultation-room so as to hear what was said by the doctors. When 
the doctors had gone, the sick man called his servant. ‘John,’ 
‘ Master,’ was his reply, ‘I 
didn’t rightly undherstan’ mauch that they say, but a dale was said 
of what somethin’ they called the autopsy would show.’” 

—tThe late Jos1an Quincy will long be remembered by the ear- 
lier Bostonians for his wit and grace on public occasions. There 
never was so good a presiding officer for festive occasions in that 
city. His bright sayings and his readiness of repartee were brill- 
iantly illustrated at the time Dickens was with us in 1841, and he 
was delightfully elegant and urbane in such society. He inherit- 
ed a large fortune, which he lost in railroad operations. His mind 
was active on public questions to the end of his life. Epmunp 
Quincy was his brother. He leaves gne son who has done some 
good literary work, and another who is able as a public man, but 
is not much in public life of late. The family, like the Apamszs, 
have lived in the town of Quincy, but they have not an equal power 
of keeping their worldly goods in their possession. 
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VOLUME XXVI., NO. 1353, 


ANNUAL INSPECTION OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


On the morning of election-day a procession of 
‘four trains of cars left Pittsburgh, bound east, 

over the Pennsylvania Railroad. All were filled 
with gentlemen, most of whom were young, and 
all of whom were in high spirits, and evidently 
bent on having a good time. It was not an ex- 
cursion party, although it presented the general 
appearance of being such, but a number of officers 
‘of the Pennsylvania Railroad setting out on their 
annual inspection of the entire line, and was com- 
posed of gentlemen attached to the maintenance 
of way department, engineers, superintendents, 
supervisors, etc., and a number of superintendents 
and assistant superintendents of motive power. 

The leading train was com of a locomo- 
tive and the General Manager’s car, in which were 
General Manager C. E. Pucn and a number of 
friends. Among the cars of the second train was 
that of General Superintendent Wotcorr Jack- 
son; the third train was made up of a kitchen 
car, a dining car, and the indicator car; and the 
fourth train, composed of several coaches, con- 
tained the youngest and jolliest party of all—the 
assistant supervisors, most of whom are young 
engineers fresh from the several scientific and 
polytechnic schools of the country. To all these 
trains, except the first, were attached observation 
cars, which were pushed in front of the locomo- 
tives. These cars, constructed for the express 
purpose of inspection, are open in front, and fur- 
nished with seats rising in tiers, one back of the 
other, and all facing forward. Each car is also 
provided with electric bells communicating with 
the cab of the locomotive. 

The indicator car, which was under the control 
of Assistant Engineers Netson and Lona, is some- 
what of a curiosity, it being the only one of the 
kind in use in the world. It is not more than 
half the length of an ordinary coach, and is light- 
ed with double rows of windows. In external 
appearance it differs from ordinary cars only in 
having; attached to one set of trucks, an extra 
pair of large springs, very delicate in construc- 
tion, and susceptible to the slightest jar. Direct- 
ly behind these are a pair of small car wheels with 
broad flanges, which rest upon the track, but sup- 
port no weight. They are attached toa “ flexible” 
axle, which will contract or expand in length, ac- 
cording to the varying gauge of the track. , 

In the interior of the carsthe most prominent 


object is a large table, standing in the middle of } 


the floor, and supported by a solid iron frame. 
At one end of this table hangs a very heavy pend- 
ulum, and above it a broad endless sheet of white 
paper is drawn by a set of rollers at one end from 
a reel at the other, at a speed regulated by that 
of the car. Above this shéet of paper, and held 
by steel arms so as to touch it very lightly, are a 
number of stylographie pens filled with different 
colored inks. Four of these pens draw straight 
lines representing so many lines of rails. 


Following these four pens are four others, two- 


of which are connected by an ingenious attach- 
ment with the large springs beneath the car, 
and these, by their irregular lines crossing and 
recrossing the two straight lines, denote the de- 
viation from a perfect level of the surface of the 
rails. 

Another pen is connected with the “ flexible” 
axle, to which are attached the gauge wheels, 
and by its movements to one side or the other 
of a straight line shows an undue width or. nar- 
rowness of gauge. 

A third pen, controlled by the swinging of the 
heavy pendulum at the end of the table, indicates 
by its variation from a straight line the degree of 
elevation of the outer rails on curves. 

The duty of another pen is to draw a straight 
line broken at regular intervals bv little jogs, 
each of which represents one hundred feet of 
track, and by means of which the exact distance 
of any irregularity in the track from a given point 
 *may be determined. 

Still another pen draws a straight line for five 
seconds, when the movements of an electric clock 
to which it is attached cause a slight deflection, 
and thus, time and distance being given, the ve- 
locity of the train can be easily calculated. 

This ingenious apparatus is called a “ track- 
/ ometer,”’ or, by the section hands along the road, 
a “‘bossometer,” and was invented three years 
ago by a Swedish mechanical engineer in the 
employ of the company, named AXEL Vo6Gr. 

Although many of the engineers directly in 
charge of the track and road-bed do not place im- 
plicit faith in the trackometer, and fancy at times 
that their own particular sections are in a better 
condition than it indicates, repeated tests have 
given fairly satisfactory proof of its accuracy. 
On this present tour of inspection over the twen- 
ty-eight miles of road known as the “single 
track,” between Middletown and Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, which is conceded to be the best piece 
of track along the entire line, the trackometer 
registered an average condition of 8, perfection 
being indicated by 10, and an average of 5 be- 
ing considered a very good track. By the same 
test the record of the Philadelphia yard, in which 
an extra amount of care is devoted to the condi- 
tion of the track, was 7.5, while on portions of 
the line known to be below the average, the rec- 
we of the trackometer were as low as 3, 3.5, 
and 4. 

An argument used by its opponents is, that the 
trackometer can not be made to register exactly 
the same on any two consecutive trips over the 
same track. 

To this itis answered that the track is suscep- 
tible to atmospheric changes, which are readily 
detected by the delicate instrument, and that these 
slight discrepancies are proofs of its accuracy 
rather than otherwise. 

In addition to the tests of the trackometer, the 
general condition of the road is noted by commit- 
tees who ride in the observation cars, and who 
are provided with printed forms, or cards, upon 


| which to record their impressions. 


These rec- 
ords also take the form of figures, of which 5 de- 
notes a medium condition, and 10 perfection. 

There are four committees, or bodies of judges, 
of which the first pays particular attention to 
the line and surfacing of the track; the second, 
to joints of tails and spacing of ties; the third, to 
ballast, switches, and sidings; and the fourth, to 
ditches, road crossings, station grounds, and “ po- 
licing,” which term is used to denote the general 
cleanliness of the road-bed, and the freedom of 
the ground on either side from weeds, brush, or 
unsightly objects generally, the cleanliness of 
whistle-pusts, mile-posts, etc. 

A card is provided for each supervisor’s divi- 
sion, which is from twenty to thirty miles long, 
there being three supervisors’ divisions on the 
New York Division, which is ninety miles in 
length. 

In order to stimulate rivalry between the sev- 
eral supervisors, a prize of one hundred dollars, 
known as the General Manager’s Prize, is annual- 
ly given to that supervisor whose division shows 
the highest average for general excellence; and 
a prize of fifty dollars is offered for the next best 
division. A Superintendent’s Prize of fifty dol- 
lars is also awarded to the foreman of the best 
section of a division. 

The entire road between Pittsburgh and New 
York, a distance of 440 miles, is divided into four 
grand divisions—the Western, Middle, Eastern, 
and New York—and to each of these a day of in- 
spection was devoted. 

Our artist has chosen for illustration a point 
on the Middle Division, where the inspection 
trains were to be seen descending the eastern 
slope of the Alleghany Mountains, and rounding 
the great Horseshoe curve. At this point all 
four trains were in sight at once, the first far 
down the mountain-side, while the last was just 
emerging from the tunnel at the summit. 

While the Pennsylvania Divisions were by far 


the most picturesque, the New York Division af- | 


forded equal or greater pleasure to the railroad 
experts on the inspection trains, on account of the 
marvellous perfection of its road-bed. They, bet- 
ter than any others, could appreciate the heavy 
rock ballast, the admirable spacing of the solid 
white-oak ties, the joints, from which not a single 
bolt was missing, the perfect alignment of the 
glistening rails on the long tangents, and the un- 
broken sweep of the curves. As the trains sped 
along at an average rate of twenty miles per 
hour, making no stop, even the most uneducated 
eye could take pleasure in the trim, beautifully 
graded banks, the deep, straight ditches, and the 
neatness and tasteful arrangement of the grounds 
about the pretty station-houses. 

The excellent condition of the New York Di- 
vision was somewhat unexpected, as it had suf- 
fered more than any other from the disastrous 
floods of two months ago. To repair damages 
and efface all traces of disaster has required an 
unusual amount of unremitting labor on the part 
of Division Engineer Bannarp, his supervisors, 
and their various assistants and foremen. For 
all this they were, however, amply rewarded, as 
the trains rolled smoothly over the magnificent 
track of the last supervisor’s division, between 
New Brunswick and Jersey City, by the univer- 
sal praise bestowed upon it, and by hearing that 
beyond a doubt the supervisor in charge was en- 
titled to the General Manager’s Prize for this year. 
The heavy rock-cutting at Marion excited par- 
ticular interest, and here, although an immense 
amount of work has already been accompiished, 
so much more is projected that, when finished, 
this section, which a short time ago presented 
only bare unsightly rocks surmounted by shanties 
and heaps of rubbish, promises not only to be the 
most perfectly constructed portion of the road, 
but the most picturesquely beautiful of all the 
approaches to large cities along the line. 

At all stations, from one end of the road to the 
other, the passage of the inspection trains was re- 
garded with the greatest interest by little throngs 
of spectators, most of whom were connected with 
the railroad in one capacity or another. With 
the arrival at Jersey City on Friday afternoon 
the four days’ inspection, which had proved to 
the two or three hundred inspectors an excur- 
sion combining instruction with pleasure, came to 
an end, and the ontgoing trains of that same even- 
ing conveyed most of the party back to their re- 
spective posts of duty. 


TAKEN IN. 


“Tr all comes of my having been born skep- 
tical and unrighteous,” he said to her. 

“Then I hope you were also born uncommonly 
rich,” she said to him. ; 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because that sort of a man can not be popu- 
lar in one place long or get a living out of it. He 
ought to be free to change his base.” 

“That is astute. Your father says I am mor- 
bid. He sent me out here to get the benefit of 
sea air unadulterated, and to make your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“*He recommended doses in equal proportions 
as a specific to counteract morbidness. Morbid 
is my father’s pet word; he applies it to every- 
thing he can not explain. Ifa man’s health and 
ily are not exactly at high-water mark, my 


fat} in perplexity calls him morbid, and feels 
that: fe has fully stated the case. You have re- 
cently been very sick, and you have a standing 
excuse for low spirits referable in your own mind 
to inborn defects. He would say, if he could un- 
derstand your condition, that you are, through 
these causes, depressed—what women call ‘un- 
happy.’ 

“You say it very neatly for him. I am glad 
you did not misunderstand my vague answer to 
your inquiry about that wretched fever.” 

“You may say what you like. I shall under- 
stand you.” 


“T believe you will. I have no impulse to con- 


tradict you. I never felt so lamb-like before.” 

‘Give the sea air recommended credit for half 
of the miracle.” 

He made no audible assent to this suggestion. 

She was sitting on a garden chair placed near 
the edge of a precipice against which the waves 
of the Atlantic were breaking. He was stretched 
at her feet amidst the brown-top and daisies. 
They formed together one of those limited groups 
which spring up with the buttercups on Atlantic 
headlands, and vanish when the sumac blooms. 
She was brown and pleasant to look upon, with 
short curling hair and a profile straight and strong 
as that of a handsome boy. He had the pathetic 
haggardness of a man who has beer very ill, and 
who is desperately ashamed of a fact that he can 
not conceal. 

The light-house-keeper, surveying the group 
from the ledge, said to his wife, with cri¢al air: 

“They've got an early start, and I will say 
they’re -doin’ well for the first of the season. 
They'll have the red danger flag out he day 
or so.” 

This showed the light-house-keeper to be a 
person of fine observation, for the world in gen- 
eral knows that the benevolent scarlet parasol is 
an essential accessory to a perfect group. 

“The air is the best that ever was breathed,” 
she went on—“ the salt of the sea and the sweet- 
ness of clover blended. I wish you would not 
look at me so inquiringly. You can not find out 
why you did not like me last night, nor why you 
do like me this morning.” | 


“T was trving to do that, I confess ;- but how 


did you know ?” 

“T don’t know anything—I feel. I felt when 
my father introduced you on the veranda that 
you at once disliked my cloth dress, and included 
me in the dislike.” 

A faint color tinged his pale face, a blush of 
embarrassment. 

“T must be on my guard with women who feel., 
I have only been used to the superior variety of 
women who know. I am unprepared for such 
fine perception. You have given me leave to be 
candid ; so, at the risk of appearing uncivil, I do 
not disclaim what you felt. - This dress—this 
white stuff—is a great deal prettier; still, I am 
sure it has very little to do with my liking you 
this morning.” 

There was another silence after this, during 
which he looked at her anxiously again, and she 
counted the gulls fluttering about the light-house 
ledge. 

“Have vou any notion of what I am thinking 
now he asked, abruptly. 

“Not the slightest. I am not absolutely clair- 
voyante.”’ 

“T am thinking how easily I might fall in love 
with vou, and wondering whether I had not better 
go away at once.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you. 
any harm.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” he asked, sitting 
up rather suddenly. | po 

“T mean that I shouldn’t marry you.” 

He'started to his feet, and shook himself vig- 
orously, as if tobe sure that he had possession 
of his senses. 
ah never heard a woman talk so before in my 
ife.”’ 

“What ?—refuse you before she was asked ? 
No; superior women, women who know—know 


I won’t do you 


_ how to behave themselves, for instance—are more 


reticent ; and they know, among other things, the 
value of an alternative.” 

“It is not that so much. I gave you a chance 
for that. But how could your marrying me do 
me harm ?”’ 

“ Marrving always does harm.” _ 

He seemed to consider her sweeping assertion ; 
then said, “I have often thought so myself.” 

She nodded her head. 

“T feel a// your unrighteous opinions. 
since our theories agree, why should you run 
away from the sea and the pleasant possibility 
of falling in love with me ?” 

** But theories are not practice. Our theories 
are for other people, not for ourselves. If, for 
instance, I loved you and you loved me, I should 
certainly marry you.” 

“Qh no, you would not, because that would up- 
set another theory dear to us both. Love is an 
illusion, marriage a disenchantment. The wed- 
ding bell is a prelude to the death march of love. 
You can not dispute that.” 

“T won’t attempt to. . But I am catching your 
trick of feeling. . I feel that you understand me, 
that I could interest you, that [could give you—” 
He broke off abruptly, and sat down beside her. 


SI believe I am taking the thing seriously.. You 
will think me abominably insolent.” 


“Only incautious. I don’t wish to impose on 
you. I don’t want you to think that I have reach- 
ed my conviction of the undesirableness of mar- 
riage, particularly a love match, through pure 
reason. There was and is a practical point of 
departure.” 

She made this statement slowly, as a person by 
whom dear truth must be spoken at any cost. 
If it was a bait to tickle his curiosity, he rose to 
it unsuspiciously. ‘“ Wat was and is the point ?” 

“J€ I should marry, my father would stop my 
allowance, and leave all his money—he has a 
great deal—to some institution. He told me that 
when I was sixteen, and thinking of marrying 
the gardener’s son. As an additional precaution 
against folly, he took me to Europe, and in three 
months I was caricaturing love in a cottage. He 
settled a very large income on me absolutely, 
while I should remain unmarried, and thus I 
learned the pleasure of being financially uncon- 
trolled. He also lent me aid in understanding 
myself by remarks on my fickle and inconstant 
nature—witness caricature of the gardener’s son. 
That happened six years ago. In spite of the 
caricatures I had a sweet memorv of the garden- 


er’s son, which formed a beautiful contrast to | 


Then, 


| “It does not annoy me,” she said. 


the sordid, painful disillusion of marriage, [| 
have at least a dozen such memories now and [ 
know not which is the sweeter. I am besides 
about as free to go where I please and do what [ 


think fit as the wind to blow where it listeth, 


What has marriage to offer for all that? An 
ideal love vulgarized, and masculine criticism oy, 
the price of my bonnets,” 

He stood up again. 

am I should succeed where tho - 

ener’s son and how man ides—a | 

“You can not. I am unassailable.” 

“Not that. You have not been skillfully ap- 
proached ; the attack has not been well planned 
or persistent. Aha have apparently not counted 
upon a man whose acts may explode a " 

“What do you mean 

“T am going to marry you.” 

“Pride goeth before a fall. 
ther.” 

A stout, elderly gentleman loomed in 
The light-house-keeper said to his wife: 

“Old man’s goin’ to break it up. ’Tain’t no 
use. Early mornin’ groups mean business.- They’|] 
stick till the end of the season spite of all the old 
men in Christendom.” 

The “old man” sat down by his daughter. 
There was a placid solidity about him suggestive 
of unimpaired digestion and satisfactory bank 
—* He measured the younger man crit- 
ically. 

“Looking better already, Lee. Is it the air or 
Isobel ?” 

“Miss Hilton entirely. I don’t care as much 
now about adjusting myself to the world as I did 
at breakfast.” 

‘“* Why should you adjust yourself to the world ? 
Go your own gait, and the world will adjust it. . 
self to you. The masses are weak. The world 


Here is my fa- 


sight. 


‘must adjust itself to pig-headed obstinacy. Look 


at Isobel and me. 
with the world.” 
“T am looking at you,” said Lee, reflectively, 
which was true in part; he was looking intently 
at Miss Hilton. ‘“ You are philosophers. You 
have the courage of your opinions. But then you 
can affordit. You are‘uncommonly rich.’ That 


We never have any trouble 


is Miss Hilton’s idea, not mine.” 


“* Isobel generally hits the nail on the head. I 
am proud of Isobel. We go our own way, and 
the world adjusts itself.” 

You have met the unadjustable at last,” said 
Lee, low, to Miss Hilton. : 

“No, the rashly contrary,” she said, as. low; 
then, aloud: “ Papa, how did Mr. Lee come to 
have brain-fever ?” 

“T told you,” said Lee. ‘It began when I was 
born. I have not had the benefit of philosoph- 
ical association. The fever was but an eruption 
of long-pent-up irritations.” 

“Tell me the particulars.” 

“‘T have summarized them already. I happen- 
ed to be born with a nature that does not har- 
monize with my circumstances. I happen to live 
in a community inclined to crucify a man whose 
opinions and habits are conspicuously different 
from those approved by local tradition. Not be- 
ing uncommonly rich, I have not been free to 
change my base. And I would not if I could. 
That is part of my native contrariness.” 

“No. You are overconscientious, oversensi- 
tive, overaffectionate, for things of association. 
I don’t think a man with those characteristics 
can attain to my father’s comfortable egotism or 
mine.” 

“‘ Hit the nail again, Isobel,” said Mr. Hilton. 
“T’ll tell you what you should do, Lee: marry a 
wife who will make the world adjust itself—a 
woman who will see through your spectacles, or 
make you see through hers.” 

“Then it won’t matter about people outside,” 
said Lee, impetuously. 
“That is just what—” 3 

“Let us go. It is after lunch-time,” Miss Hil- 
ton interrupted, abruptly, rising as she spoke. 

Said the light-house-keeper to his wife : “She's 
in a tiff. Torpedoes wouldn’t budge the old 
man.” 

The next morning the two were on the bluff 
early. He came out as before, and found her 
there. She had been reading, and closed her book 
as he approached. 

“T have been reading about a superior woman, 
the kind you have been used to, a woman who 
knew everything. I can not find that she ever 
got anything she wanted in life, or any pleasure 
out of it, except an ineffable satisfaction in her 
own superiority. She was always fighting for 
rights from men, and never getting what a half- 
hour’s clever flattery would have won.” 

“Ts that your method ?” 


“It would be if I had anything to win. I have 


| been so fortunate as never to have to demand fa- 


vors from a man.” : 

“True; you have always conferred them, or 
rather refused them. I will not be refused. 

“Let us not talk about that any more. I am 
forbidden fruit. If you will lie down there I will 
read to you.” 

He stretched himself again at her feet. She 
read until she discovered that he was fast asleep. 
Then she went away and left him. 

When he awoke the sun was past the zenith, 
ajid on returning to the house he learned that 
Miss Hilton had gone from home to visit @ friend. 
She staid away two days. He sat on the bluff 
alone, and the light-house-keeper said to his wife, 
“Qld man has carried her off, but she'll come 
back, bless you.” ; 

When she came back Lee told her how miser- 
able he had been, and how he had missed her. 

‘So, you see,” he said, “ you are necessary to 
my recovery. I shall be here ten days longer, 
and you must give me all your time. And if it 
annoys you to think that I want to marry you, 
don’t think so. I will ope idea and go 
back and fight things out a ntisteeld 
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refer to think that you had been in love with me. 
But that is a matter of little importance. I shall 
devote my time to you.” 
The promise was kept on each side. In nine 
days he told her probably nine thousand times 
that she was the most sympathetic receiver of 
heresies, and that a man was repaid for a life- 
time of repression by the bliss of finding at last 
one woman to whom he could express his inmost 
ee to sympathize with a man whose theories 
were always clear and correct, and that a wo- 
man’s only mission on earth was to be discrimi- 
natingly sympathetic, This was the nearest ap- 
roach to love-making, and on the critical tenth 
and last day an accident threw the game into his 
hands. They were sailing in the bay. A_squall 
blew up, and the skipper and his boy had as 
much as they could do to haul in sail and keep 
the boat right. There were five minutes of ex- 
treme doubt and danger. Amidst thunder, light- 
ning, wind, and rain she admitted that she loved 


him. 

“More than the gardener’s son and the other 
twelve?” he roared. He did not roar from choice, 
but because of the racket of. the.storm. 

‘More than all together,” she shrieked back, 
as a wave washed clean over them. 

They were foolish enough at that crisis to be- 
lieve that it mattered nothing whether the boat 


swamped or lived through the storm, except, per-_ 


haps, to the skipper and his boy. When the calm 
came they felt uncomfortably wet and embar- 
rassed, and the reactionary flatness of life after 
a moment of tragedy. They had climbed the 
steep path from the landing, and were within a 
few yards of the house, when he said, 


“JT shall tell your father to-night that he may | 


_make his will, and give him a list of deserving 
institutions.” 

They walked on silently then to the veranda, 
and he could not read her assent in her face, for 
it was persistently averted. In the doorway she 
said: 

“You are not to say anything to my father. 
This is the love of my life, the test of my theory, 
and I must keep it always. We will meet this 
evening as friends, and to-morrow you will go 
away.” 

She flung him a look meeting the requirements 
of the situation—a combination of love, despair, 
and high resolve. | 

Before he had dressed for dinner he had de- 
cided that there was nothing to do but shoot her 
futher, who was directly responsible for his mis- 
ery. On meeting Mr. Hilton in the dining-room, 
bland, happy, and healthy, his sanguinary impulse 


was checked by the trivial but incalculable force _ 


of polite custom. Instead of levelling a pistol at 
his host’s ear, and hissing, “ Villain, die!” he be- 

n to murmur conventional phrases-of thanks 
for hospitality received, and to refer to the im- 
mense benefit derived from his visit. Mr. Hilton 
smiled at-his watch chain, which he was twisting 
through his fingers. 

“T believe you are all right again. Isobel is 
irresistible, is she not ?” 

His mild, paternal smile had a maddening ef- 
fect on Lee, who braced himself against the chim- 
ney-piece and tried to bear it. 

“ Perfectly. irresistible,” Mr. Hilton repeated, 
reflectively, his smile expanding. The smile con- 
veyed to Lee Hilton’s malicious joy in his misfor- 
tunes, for of course his host was aware of the re- 
sult of his fortnight’s association with the irre- 
sistible Isobel. He strode across the room: 

'“This is too much. You can’t expect a man 
to stand it.” 

Mr. Hilton stepped back, put his double eye- 
glass on his nose, and made a fine model for a 
picture of a gentleman expressing amazement. 

“Trresistible! Yes, I have found her so, to my 
sorrow. I have given her the chance to choose 
between my love and your money. She lias chos- 
en, as you knew she would, and know she always 
will, believing, from your teaching, that posses- 
sion of great wealth means happiness; the loss 
of it, misery.” . 

Lee spoke with the impetuosity of uncontrolled 
anger, and close upon his Jast words Isobel én- 
tered. Mr. Hilton put out his hands with a ges- 
ture of warning. “ Don’t come in, Isobel. Mr. 
Lee has gone mad, and I have reason to think 
him dangerous.” 

In spite of the injunction she came in, looking 
steadily at Lee’s angry face. She sank into a 
chair. 

“So he really has told you, papa ?” 

“Told me! He has given me some choice in- 
formation. Is any explanation possible ?” 

“Feeling as I do that the:information concerns 
me, the explanation is simple: Before Mr. Lee 
came you desired me to amuse him, excite him, 
distract his mind from himself. I did make you 
out a horrid monster.—Oh, he has gone. He will 
probably drown himself. I will tell you aj about 
it later.” 

She flew out the open French window after 
Lee, who had suddenly left the room, and was 
now rushing across the downs. He was trying 
to get away from the knowledge that he had been 
outrageously deceived, and had made a fool of 
himself. 

She came up with him on the bluff, the very 
spot where this vile deception had been conceived 
and elaborated. 

‘Can you forgive me?” she urged. | 

No answer. 

‘‘T love you,” she said. 

Unresponsive silence. 

“ All that about my father and the money and 
the gardener’s son and the other twelve is total- 
ly untrue. But I had imperative orders to amuse 
you. I knew that you were to be theoretically 
humored and practically opposed. When you 
said, ‘I am thinking how easily I could fall in 
love with you,’ I felt that the time had come for 
me to present a tremendous obstacle. My inven- 
Uon was more successful than I could have 


She told him equally often that it was. 


dreamed, and I ran away for two days, fearing 
that I might impulsively undeceife you. Then I 
grew fond of the fiction, and it amused me, and I 
could not give it up. Even this afternoon I 
could not give it up. But I meant to tell you to- 
night. I never meant either that you should go 
away or get into a scene with my father. I am 
very sorry. Won’t you believe me 2” 

_“ Believe you ?” he said, with great scorn. “I 
believe in nothing you have ever been, or done, 
or said. I believe that you are utterly heartless 
and false.” 

She had been standing behind him, and he had 
not turned to look at her. He did not now. She 
drew her hand quickly over her face, as if to as- 
sure its gravity, and stepped before him. She 
stood not three feet from the bluff, with her back 
to the sea, His eyes looked over her hair, grim- 
ly fastening on the light-house ledge. 

“Then you don’t want me to re-adjust that. 
troublesome town of yours? You don’t want to 
marry me any more?” 

“I only want to push you backward into the 
sea,” he said, and took hold of her arms as if he 
meant it, 

“ Do it.” | ee 

“‘ But I have made such an ass of myself,” he 
cried, looking down at her, and mechanically draw- 
ing her back from the perilous brink. “I have 
been so miserably taken in.” 

The light-house-keeper called to his wife to 
come, in great haste. ‘A weddin’ in the fall,” 
he said. “The quickest bit of business I ever 
seen, and I’ve been seein’ this sort of thing for 
twenty-five years, off and on.” 


THE CATHERINE SLIP EEL 
MARKET. 


AmonG the many quaint and picturesque fea- 


tures of New York city life none is more so than - 


the Sunday-morning eel market of Catherine Slip. 
It is a time-honored institution, established near- 
ly a century ago by the Canarsie fishermen, and. 
although now deprived of some of its original 
salient features, still flourishes, and bids fair to 
survive the changes of many years to come. In 
startling contrast to the quiet of other portions 
of the great city, still wrapped in the well-earned 
slumber of the Day of Rest, is the busy traffic of 
the eel market. On no other day does it exist, 
but from the small hours of Sunday morning un- 
til the sound of the first church bell it flourishes 
in all its glory, and presents many scenes well 
worth witnessing. It is an open-air market, held 
on the sidewalk of the east side of Catherine 
Slip, between Cherry and South streets, and‘ ex- 
tending around the corner, and along South Street 
to Market. Its stalls are hucksters’ wagons back- 
ed up to the curb, stands improvised of boxes, 
barrels, or boards, and sheets of paper laid di- 
rectly upon the sidewalk. It is tenacious of lo- 
cality, and never crosses the street nor spreads 
beyond its own prescribed limits, no matter how 
crowded for space its occupants may be. 

As its name indicates, the chief object of ex- 
istence of this market is for the sale of eels— 
great, fat, slippery fellows from Canarsie Bay, 
and many an old-fashioned resident of New York 
would go without his favorite dish of fried eels 
or eel pot-pie if the Catherine Slip eel market 
were to be abolished, and he could no longer buy 
them on a Sunday morning at this particular 
place. So strong is the force of habit and tra- 
dition that, although attempts have been made to 
establish Sunday-morning eel markets elsewhere 
in the city, they have all failed, and for the sake 
of procuring eels where their fathers and grand- 
fathers before them were accustomed to buy, pur- 
chasers rise long before daylight, and travel from 
distant parts of the city, and even from Brooklyn 
and Jersey City. 

As early as three o’clock in the morning the 
venders make their appearance, and strive to se- 
cure the best positions for the display and sale 
of their wares. An hour later the active busi- 
ness of the market has begun, and by sunrise, 
and for the succeeding three or four hours, when 
the occupants of the neighboring tenement-houses 
have flocked to the séene, the noise and confu- 
sion are indescribable. 

The eel market proper is confined to the side- 
walk between Water and South streets, and here 
the slippery fish may be seen in perfection, With 
the majoritv of purchasers the great advantage 
of this over other eel markets is, as an eel-mong- 
er tersely expressed it, that “ here they sees their 
eels alive, an’ sees ’em skun, an’ knows what thevy’s 
a-gettin’.”” When taken from the eel-pots the 
slippery ophidians are flung into boxes filled with 
sawdust, and this adhering to their slimy bodies, 
enables the dealer to handle and hold them. Two 
men conduct the business of an eel stand, and 
while one waits upon customers, the other skins 
and decapitates in their presence the fish they 
have selected. Thus, upon reaching home, the 
purchaser is able to demonstrate the freshness 
of his eels by presenting them to the cook still 
wriggling. Besides live eels a good business is 
done in dried and smoked eels, as straight and 
stiff as pokers, many of which are bought by 
Chinamen, who may be seen in numbers at this 
market. 

Next in importance to the eels are the crabs, 
hard and soft shell, shrimps, clams, oysters, and 
all varieties of fish known to New York waters. 
A brisk trade is also driven in earth-wortmns for 
bait. The earth-worm man, seated on a low box, 
with his worms spread on the sidewalk about him 
in bunches of a dozer each on squares of brown 


paper, ready to be wrapped up and pocketed by } 


the amateur fisherman off for a day’s sport, must 
be eonstantly on the alert to prevent the escape 
of his active property, and, like the eel men, the 
crab men, and the shrimp men, is too busily oc- 
cupied to answer any questions not strictly per- 
taining to the business in hand. | 
While the fish and their attendants confine 


themselves to Catherine Slip, around the corner, 
on South Street, are the dealers in fruit and vege- 
tables, and beyond them those ir cheap clothing 
of all descriptions, hats in styles of years gone 
by, but guaranteed by the curb-stone hatter to be 
of “de very latesht shtyle,” boots, shoes, pins, 
needles, combs, crockery, and glass-ware spread 
out on the sidewalk, and in imminent danger of 
being smashed by the inadvertent feet of the jos- 
tling throng, tin and wooden ware, silk handker- 


‘chiefs, books, toys, umbrellas, birds, alive and 


stuffed, and almost every conceivable article of 
household or domestic use. 

The price of almost everything is ten cents, 
and rare indeed must be the article for which 
more is demanded. One man sells what he de- 
scribes as “ genooine Japanese lacquer waiters 
right from Japan,” at six cents apiece or two for 
ten cents,and another with stentorian voice an- 
nounces, “ Here you are now, Jumbos only three 
cents,” The Jumbos he offers are small brass 
elephants intended for watch charms, and meet 
with a ready sale at the low figure named. 

The eel market proves a bonanza for dealers 
in cheap jewelry, and quacks with nostrums for 
the cure of all ills. A man who advertises his 
specialty by exhibiting specimens of tape-worms 
preserved in alcohol, offers to sell a worm spe- 
cific that will be found equally efficacious in re- 
moving corns; and a peripatetic dentist will ex- 
tract your aching tooth or sell you a pair of spec- 
tacles. Within hearing of the policeman detailed 
for duty in the eel market an alleged sailor of 
Hebrew birth will offer you any quantity of lace 
at ten cents per yard, and confide to you in a low 
tone that he smuggled it over on his last voyage, 
and is now so afraid of being detected that he is 
willing to sell it at less than it cost him in order 
to dispose of it quickly. ‘ Yeshur, lesh as it cost, 
s’help me grashus.” 

When the business of the market is at its 
height, and the hoarse cries of a hundred venders 
are all raised together in unintelligible clamor, a 
damper is thrown over their spirits by the ap- 
pearance of the city collector, who demands a 
market fee of twenty-five cents from each wagon, 
and ten cents from each sidewalk dealer. 

In former years mountebanks and strolling 


musicians frequented this Sunday-morning mar- , 


ket, and “dancing for eels” was a performance 
that attracted crowds of spectators and afforded. 
endless amusement. This was similar to the 
‘““cake walks” of colored church fairs, and, like 
them, was confined to negroes, who would come 
from great distances to exhibit their skill in dan- 
cing, the better of two competitors in each dance 
receiving a live eel as a prize. 

These eel dances were abolished on account of 
the noisy crowds they attracted. Amusing inci- 
dents are not wanting, however, and on a recent 
Sunday morning several froquenters of the mar- 
ket returned to their homes with keen appetites, 
resulting from their hearty laughter at the tribu- 
lations of a ragged urchin, who attempted to de- 
vour half a stolen water-melon which he held in 
one hand; while with the other he endeavored to 
retain slippery hold of a large eel that he had 
just snatched from a stand around the corner. 
He finally illustrated the proverb of coming to 
the ground between two stools, by dropping at 
the same time both water-melon and eel. The 
former was broken in pieces on the pavement, 
and the latter was seized and rapidly borne away 
by a hungry dog, after whom the boy started in 
hot but fruitless pursuit.” 

Thieves abound in the eel market, and petty 
stealing from the various displays of fish, fruit, 
and small wares is carried on to such an extent 
as to seriously lessen the profits of the dealers. 

The quietest venders, and those who at the 
same time come next to the eel men in the amount 
of business transacted, are the oyster men, who, 
with the hatches of their slobps brought ashore 
and supported on trestles so as to form tables, 
retail oysters and clams at one cent apiece to be 
eaten on the spot. <A free lunch of broken pilot 
bread is thrown in, and the oyster men show their 
knowledge of human nature, and especially of that 
class to which their customers belong, by de- 
scribing their bivalves as “real Coney Island 
clams up from Coney Island this morning”; or 
“fresh Rockaway oysters just in from Rock- 
away.” By these simple means fond memories 
are revived, and the shell-fish thus localized are 
eaten with a relish that would be lacking had 
they hailed from Little Neck, Blue Point, Saddle 
Rock, or other shores known only by hearsay. 

By nine o’clock the police begin to clear the 
market, and by the time the church-goers appear, 
naught remains of it or its late busy occupants 
save the little heaps of refuse that are being 
swept up by the street-cleaner. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tar Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post says it is estimated that there 
will be some fifty contested election cases in the 
next Congress. “It has come to such a pass,” 
he writes, “‘ that every defeated candidate, where 
the majority against him is small, takes an appeal 
to his party in Congress.” Perhaps there would 
be less of this if there were fewer instances in 
which the losing contestant is re-imbursed out of 
the public purse for the expenses of the after- 
election contest. 


Thirteen bridal couples were recently counted 
in a row in front of Washington’s tomb. An un- 
lucky number. 


‘Tt fonld seem that true Oriental politeness re- 


quires that Orientals shall allow representatives 
of the Caucastan race to pull their pigtails for 
the fun of the thing. As an illustration of the 
difference in the dispositions of the two sons of 


the Prince of Wales, it is told that when they 


were entertained at dinner recently by the Gov- 


ernor of Queensland, Prince Albert Victor was 
silent, thoughtful, and sedate, while Prince George 
amused himself by pulling the queues of the Chi- 
nese waiters when the Governor was not looking. 
“The Chinamen,” says the account of the dinner, 
“with true Oriental politeness maintained an im- 
perturbable gravity.” 


A Washington newspaper says that the police 
of that city are compelled to concentrate all their 
activity against the gambling establishments in 
the period of absence of the national legislators 
from the capital, since “some Congressmen who 
have been caught during raids on these establish- 
ments seem never to forget it, and endeavor to 
get even by oppositig the bills making appropria- 
tions for the pay of the police.” 


It is said that the tradesmen of Washington 
are not the least perturbed class in consequence 
of the result of this fall’s elections. There are 
fifteen thousand government employés in that 
city, a large number of whom are in debt to the 
store-keepers. ‘“‘ Anything like the wholesale 
discharge of government employés,” says a writer, 
“* would cause a local panic. -Men who have no- 
thing can pay nothing, and the loss to the cred- 
itor class could hardly be estimated.” 


In the recently taken English census returns, 


several men caused their wives to be written | 


down as the heads of the families, and one de- 
scribed himself as an idiot—for having married 


as he did. 


An illustration of what an oatmeal diet can do 
for philosophy is found in the theory of a mod- 
ern Scotch metaphysician that a smell is nothing 
but an inaudible noise which can be’ detected 
only by the nose, and that a noise is merely an 
audible smell which appeals only to the sense of 
hearing. 


’ The latest Ohio idea is that of the editor of a 
country newspaper who claims to hare obtained 
the promise of many Buckeve girls and widows 
that they will marry no man who is not a paid- 
up subscriber for his paper. Those who pay in 
cord-wood are not eligible to sue for the hand of 
any lady under thirty years of age. 


The very-last of the Mohegans—a lineal de- — 


scendant of the last sachem of that tribe—fell 


out of an apple-tree in Norwich, New York, some- 


time ago, and is not likely to recover. Besides 
sustaining the relation of extreme end-man to a 
historic tribe, he is said to have been able to 
whistle two tunes at once. 


Railway trains approaching the Pacific coast 
have occasion now and then to proceed verv slow- 
lv, for fear that an earthquake may have thrown 
some of the bridges out of place. 


A writer in the Contemporary Review says that ° 


the ostrich is not the silly creature he is generally 
supposed to be, but is really one of the wisest of 
birds. 
within the possibilities for an ostrich to be as 
wise as an owl looks. 


A Texas man thonght he was escaping with a 
light penalty when he was fined five dollars for 
assault, but when he found that the costs amount- 


ed to thirty-two dollars additional, he was so en-. 
raged that he tried to shoot one of the witnesses, 


and was himself killed. 


“ Premises all on fire; what shall we do?” an 
agent telegraphed to the owner. : 
“Put it out,” was the prompt and sensible reply. 


The following form of affidavit by telephone 
was recently used in Chicago, the first speaker 
being a notury public in the Department of Pub- 
lice Works, and the seeond a foreman at the 
Water-Works Crib: 

“Is this William Inness 

“T hold in my hand the pay-roll submitted by 
vou for the month of August. Are you willing 
to swear that it is correct?” - . 

“T am.” 

“Take off your hat and hold-up your right 
hand.” 

“T have done so.” 

“You solemnly swear that the August pay-roll 
for repairs at the Crib is correct ?” 

| 

The notary said that he could distinguish the 
voice as that of Foreman Inness, and that the 
oath was undoubtedly binding. 


Of the fifty games of draughts recently played 
in Boston by two conspicuous players, forty-eight 
were drawn, and one was won by each of the 
contestants. Checker and base-ball playing will 
have reached their zenith when the contestants 
can play on indefinitely without being in danger 
of scoring @ point. | 


It seems to have been a sort of political “ bliz- 
zard.”’ 


One of the pillars of a Wisconsin church was 
recently tried for irreligious conduct in/ having 
attended a negro-minstrel performance. / He ac- 
knowledged that he had done so, but pleaded in 
extenuation that he stgrted to attend a temper- 
ance lecture, that he accidentally went into the 
wrong hall, and that when he discovered his mis- 
take the show had obtained so strong a hold on 
his worldly nature that he could not get away 
until the last joke had been cracked. In the 
council that tried him was a preponderance of 
deacons who had been in the habit of taking 
their children to see the menagerie every time 
the circus came to town, and the accused man 
got off with a reprimand. . 


He will hardly claim, however, that it is 
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5. The Plunging “ Bucker.” 
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8. A Cure for an Obstinate One. 


7. The Stiff-legged “ Bucker.” 
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A WHISTLING GIRL. 


ss ne girl and a crowing hen 
came no good 

Thus, with a happy disregard 

Of rules for negatives and rhymes, 
I've heard my dear old grandmother 

Say, very gravely, many times. 
And of the hen it may be true; 

I must confess I do not know, 
Because, although I've listened oft, 

I never chanced to hear one crow. 


But, oh! the whistling girl I've met; 
As blithe is she as any bird, 
And from her lips morn, noon, and eve 
The merriest of trills are heard. 
Lips that, kiss-shaped, look, when they pour 
Out on the air a cheery strain, 
As though, as some one says, “a rose 
Had shut to be a bud again.” 


From task to task, with lightsome step, 
She hastens, whistling as she goes, 

And her @eft hands charm what they touch, 
And order from disorder grows. 

But never in such haste is she 
She can not pause a word to speak 

To grieving children, or to kiss 
A pretty dimpled baby cheek. 


And, spite of the old saying, I 
Wear near my heart a bonny curl 
That once danced gayly to the tunes 
Of a light-hearted whistling girl— 
A girl who soon I'l! call my own, 
My wife,my sweetheart, and my friend ; 
And with me she shall happily, | 
Please Ieaven, live till life shall end. 
MarGARET EYTINGE. 


THE HANDS OF JUSTICE 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


or “‘Cowarn Consorenor,” “ Kater 
Kinny,” “ Poor Humanity,” ETO. 


BOOK THE FIRST 


CHRONICLES THE GOOD INTENTIONS OF 
JOHN WOODHATCH, AND THE VERY BAD 
INTENTIONS OF GREG DORWARD. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
POOR MORRIS. 


Merper!~ To think that in so quiet and out-of- 
the-way a spot as Skegs Shore there should have 
happened this dire tragedy, so quiet and peace- 
ful a place as it had been till that day, with its 
inhabitants steeped in rural dullness, and vege- 
tating out their time on earth with but little to 
disturb the tenor of their lives! 

And now a strange and bloody murder to ex- 
cite this peaceful neighborhood, and what at first 
sight appeared to be a singularly motiveless deed 
of violence altogether. For what man or wo- 
man in Lincolnshire had a grudge against young 
Morris Brake? for it was he, lying stiff and stark 


in the roadway, struck down as by the blow of an- 


assassin, with his white face turned to Grod’s 
heaven, as if protesting against being hurled from 
existence in the beginning of his hopes, and with 
the fair promise of happiness advancing. 

‘There was a doubt if he were dead at first, un- 
til the wagoner and Mr. Larcom, who had hast- 
ened half dréssed from the cottage, had attempt- 
* ed to raise him in their arms, and then it was 
terribly evident that the end had come to this 
young life. 7 

“Good Lord! it’s Morris Brake, of Farm For- 
lorn,” said the Methodist. ‘“ What did he want 
this way, I wonder? Poor lad! poor lad! But 
this is awful news to take to John Woodhatch 
and the rest of them.” . 

“Where be he to go” dsked.the wagoner, 
shaking with fright. ‘Shall I be hanged, sir, for 
coming nigh him first? O lor! Olor! won’t they 
think I did it 2” 

“ Don’t make that bellowing; ye're safe enough. 
Help me lift the body into the chapel; it will be 
out of the way there for the present. To think 
that it is young Morris Brake of all poor souls 
now 

They carried the body into the little Methodist 
chapel, the door of which Mr. Larcom had un- 
locked, and placed it gently down upon the floor 
—a strange and grewsome sight there in the early 


morning, and with the sunlight coming through* 


the windows full upon it. Mr. Larcom drew down’ 
the blinds, put his handkerchief over the white, 
still face, and came out again into the fresh air 
with the man who had assisted him. 

“Tm thinking a soop of whiskey won’t hurt us 
now, before we take the news into the village,” 
said’ Mr. Larcom, shuddering with cold. ‘ What 
d’ye think ?” 

The wagoner thought so also, and stood and 
scratched his head, until Mr. Larcom re-appeared 
from the house with the stimulant he had suggest- 
ed,and which he shared with the bewildered rustic. 
He had got his cout and felt hat on now, and his 
stick and the kev of the chapel next door wete in 
his hands, as well as the glass of whiskev. He 
had been up to the door of Lucy’s room, and list- 
ened ; but all was still, and she was sleeping very 
soundly, and had not responded to the first soft 
knocking at the door. 

“ Pm thinking she had better know of this when 
I come back,” he said, half aloud; and the man 
opened his mouth and asked, “‘ What ?” as though 
the observation had been addressed to him. 

“ My danghter I was thinking about,” said Mr. 
Larcom in reply; “I wasn’t talking to ye, man. 
Time enough for such a horror as that to scare 
: poor lass, surely. Come along; we’re wasting 

me. 


* Begun in Weexty No. 1346. 


| 


And then Mr. Larcom and the man with the 
wagon and horses went away to deliver the news 
to all whom it might concern ; and presently there 
was much bustle in the village, some running to 
and fro, a turning out by degrees of men, women, 
and children into the sunshine and to the middle 


| of the village street, and round the big pump > 


which was there, and where Alec Larcom told the 
story of the discovery of the body of Morris Brake 
before his very door, and seemed half disposed to 
burst into a sermon on it, and improve the oppor- 
tunity. 

When he walked back toward his house again, 
the whole of the village was ‘at his heels ; and the 
parish clerk, the landlord of the “‘ Swan,”.and the 
station-master at Skegs Shore walked by his side, 
all excited, and full of questions which no human 
being could possibly answer, and of surmises, 
which were worth less than nothing, as to the mo- 
tive of the deed. The landlord of the “Swan” 


had heard footsteps in the night, the footsteps of | 


more than one person, passing through the village, 
he said; had wondered who was out so late, and 


had thought of getting up to look through the | | 
| “why worry her like this ?” 


window, if his wife had not said he was a fool to 
expect to see anything on so dark a night. There- 
fore he had gone to eleep again, and should have 
thought no more about it had not Mr. Larcom 
put it into his head by such awful news. 

The noise of many voices in the road without 
—where the blood was, and people staring down 
at it as if some proof might come there by inces- 
sant staring as to how it had been villainously 
spilled—startled Lucy, to whom the world was a 
bright and pleasant place for two more minutes 
of her life, and never after that again. 

The young girl, dressing her fair hair at her 
glass, paused to listen to the mutterings .of her 
neighbors, and to marvel at them; then she stood 
up and drew the blind aside, and peered out with 


wondering biue eyes, which grew larger and lar- 


ger as she gazed. 

Something had happened to her father, and 
they were coming to tell her, was her first sur- 
mise; and then she saw Mr. Larcom, the central 
figure in the crowd, gesticulating and explaining, 
and as excited as the rest of them, and people 
hurrying on in advance of him, and coming rap- 
idly toward the house; some of them were al- 
ready before it, looking up at the window, or 
standing in a group and gazing intently at the 
roadway; others pushing into the little patch of 
garden ground, and trying to peer under the blind 
into the chapel itself, where a robberv might have 
been ¢ itted, of the hymn-books, perhaps, or 
even the harmonium at which she presided. One 
man on horseback, she noticed, dashed up to Mr. 
Larcom, received some hasty instructions, and 
then dashed off again at full speed; and all the 
dogs in Skegs Shore were following their masters, 
and barking at each other, all the news, perhaps, 
some laughing at it, and with their tongues out, 
like very heartless dogs indeed. 

Lucy was dressed and in the garden as her fa- 
ther reached the house, passed it, and gpened the 
garden gate next door. 

“ Father, what is it?” she exclaimed. ‘ What 
is the matter ?” 

Mr. Larcom waved his hands to her to keep 
back. 7 

“Go into the house, Lucy; this is no place for 
ye, lass.” 

But" 

“T am coming in directly—in a few minutes; 
there’s bad news. Go in-doors,” he shouted; but 
she did not move,did not seem to heed him. 
“Go in-doors, I say, and wait for me.” 

She stood there like a statue. Some one inthe 
crowd of villagers had surely mentioned the name 
of one who was dearer to her than the whole 
world; besides, she could not have been dream- 
ing; his name zras said. Some child’s voice, ea- 
ger to be the first to tell news in a quarter where 
it had not yet reached, had called forth, “ Morris 
Brake,” and half a dozen voices had welled forth, 
‘“‘ Murdered”; and so the truth had been fired at 
her as from a cannon’s mouth, and in spite of 
Mr. Larcom’s vain precautions. | 

She knew it all; she knew the whole awful 
truth at once. A voice from heaven could not 
have more surely told her Morris was dead, and 
lying in the chapel, where the villagers were 
Struggling in to see the show, and would have no 
denial of stich a sight as that, for all the angry 
parson who tried 'to keep them out, and was car- 
ried in along with them. 

How she came to be one of the chapel crowd 
too she did not know—she never knew; but she 
was in their midst, shrieking for them to make 
way, to let her see if it were Morris, if it were 
possible there could be such a dreadful truth on 
God’s earth, and she alive to hear it. 

“* Morris ! Morris !—my husband !” she screamed 
forth. “Oh! my dear husband, who has done 
this?” and then she fell forward into strange 
arms which were held out to stop her fall. 

“Her husband! Did she say her husband 2” 
asked the bewildered Methodist. ‘ The poor girl’s 
brain has given way. I told you to keep her back 
from such a sight of this. How could he be her 
husband? Lucy! Lucy!” 

But she had said, “‘My husband,” and there 
were many in the little crowd who had heard it, 
and would add it to the news of that memorable 
day, and spread it in Skegs Shore. 


CHAPTER XXII: 
AFTERW ARD. 


Waen Lucy came back to her bitter waking 
world the sun was high in the heavens, and the 
day was two hours older. For two hours she had 
lain in the front parlor defying all attempts to 
bring her back to consciousness, and now she was 
very weak and ill, and without the strength to 
rise from the little couch whereon she had been 
placed. The sun was very bright and blinding 

_ in its glare, she thought, and she closed her eyes, 


and sighed heavily. Then she opened them sud- 
denly again, and looked at three men in the room 
as at three strangers whom she had never seen, 
and who were regarding her with grave anxiety. 
The doctor was there with his hand upon her 
pulse—the man who had doctored Lincolnshire 
for five-and-twenty miles round, and for five-and- 
twenty years had killed or cured about an equal 
proportion ; her father was standing by the fire- 


side, with his hands behind him, and his rugged » 


face full of a deep grief for her ; and at the win- 
dow stood John Woodhatch, stern and silent and 
solicitous. The news had been brought early to 
Farm Forlorn—Lucy had seen from her window 
the messenger dispatched—and John Woodhatch, 
on receiving the news, had saddled his best horse 
and galloped like a madman to Lareom’s house. 
And she did not know either of these three men, 
but looked vacantly and fearfully at them. 

“ Lucy,”’ said her father at last. 

“ Where’s Morris ?—my Morris ?” came the an- 
swer back. 
“Lucy, don’t ye know me? Don't ye—” 
“Let her be, Alec,” said John Woodhatch ; 


Strange that the voice seemed more familiar 
to her ears than her own father’s, but it was so. 

“ John!” she exclaimed; “is that John Wood- 
hatch ?” 

“Yes, it’s John,” said Mr. Larcom. 

‘He did not kill him, did he?” she asked, in 
an excited whisper, and clinging suddenly to the 
doctor’s arm with both her hands; “that man has 
not killed my husband, has he, sir ?” * ot 

“Hush! hush! mydear; of course not. Pray 
becalm. Try and sleep again,” the doctor urged. 

The Methodist groaned and wrung his hands. 

“Her mind has gone,” he said. “ Did ye hear 
her, John? did ye mark what she said?” 

- “T] heard her,’’ came the deep answer back, 
and John Woodhatch still stood with his back to 
the window, looking mournfully at her. 

“‘ My dear,” said Alec Larcom, “ the doctor says 


you must not speak yet.” 


“Very well,” she answered, wearily. 

“And ye know me, don’t ve, now, Lucy ?” he 
asked, anxiously. 

“Yes, I think I do.” 

/ She closed her eyes, and went slowly off into 
another stupor, with the doctor reproving the two 
men for talking together as they did. 

“She will be better presently, if you leave her 
alone,” said Mr. Pelson, testily. “Is there not 
any woman to be found who can see to her ?” 

“There is Mrs. Chadderton,” suggested Mr. 
Larcom; “will you send for her, John? I am 
very helpless at present; I am like a child.” 

“ Not Mrs. Chadderton,” answered the farmer ; 
“T can not spare her.” 

Mr. Larcom looked at him,:and John Wood- 
hatch added, “She would make a bad nurse at 
any time; and I don’t think Lucy likes her.” 

“*T will get some one in the village, then,” said 
Mr. Larcom. ‘ But—but this is not going to be 
a long illness, doctor, is it?” 

“TI can’t tell at present,” answered Mr. Pelson. | 

“ John, come wi’ me into the fresh air. Let 
ye and me talk this over. It’s like an awful 
dream at present,” said Mr. Larcom, in a husky 
whisper. ‘Lacy like a mad woman, and her 
husband—good Lord! how was it, I wonder?— 
lying dead next door. This is no light trouble 
for any of us three.” | 

“Tt is not,” answered Woodhatch, as he and 
the Methodist stepped into the front garden and 
stood there talking, with the villagers still hang- 
ing about, waiting for policemen, newspaper re- 
porters—anything to give fresh animation to the 
scene, and a further fillip to the general pro- 
ceedings. 

“If Lucy is to be ill, and want a nurse—and 
the Lord save us from any nuisance of the kind, 
John—I should think Mrs. Chadderton would be 
the woman, after all,” said Mr. Larcom; “she is 
no stranger to us, and I can’t bear strangers. 
What made vou think Lucy did not like her?” 

“Does anybody like her?” said Woodhatch, 
moodily. “Do you?” 

“J—I don’t know,” said Larcom, in reply; 
“T’ve never thought about it.” 

“And I don’t think she likes Lucy; she was 
jealous of her coming to the farm, and acting as 
its mistress, whilst I was in London,” said Wood- 
hatch. “ Didn’t you see that ?” 

“I didn’t see anything—I’m a blind beetle, 
that’s as true as the Gaspel, John—I’m a dull, 
stupid ass,” he cried; “and here is Lucy mar- 
ried—married on the sly, like a crafty, seelfish 
wench, afraid of her own fayther !—and I think- 
ing of the loving, dutiful child that God had 
blessed me with. John, did ye know it, or any- 
thing about it ?” 

‘“‘T knew it for the first time vesterday.” 

“Who told ye?” 

“The one dead in Zion Chapel,” he said, 
sharply, “the poor fellow torn away from earth, 
as though he had been a weed. And I had had 
such plans for him and Lucy, to show I was not 
jealous of him, or bore him any ill-will, as per- 
haps he thought I did.” 

“Why should he 

“] told him to go,” was the reply. 
the farm at once, and for good.” 

“There was a quarrel, then ?” said Mr. Larcom, 


“To leave 


| somewhat quickly. 


** No—not a quarrel exactly.” 
“There was— Wait a minute; I can hear her 
voice again.” 
Mr. Larcom stepped back into the cottage, and 
then returned shaking his head sorrowfully. 
“No, it was all my fancy. Had not Morris a 
sister?” he asked, suddenly. 
“Yes; a poor invalid.” 
“Where does she live ?” 
“ At Boston.” | 
“She had better be communicated with,” said 
Mr. Larcom. 
“‘T have telegraphed already,” was the answer. 
“ Good fellow,” said Larcom, pressing his hand ; 


of the right thing to do and 
say, and at the right time. I wish I 
forethought.” 

“‘And I wish I had your cool hard brains.” 
cried the other, petulantly, “and could look at all 
this horror with as much composure.” 

“Tam not composed at all,” exclaimed the 
father; am very much deesturbed, John.” 

“T don’t see it.” 

“But I am mair deesturbed aboot my lassie 
than that man in there,” said the parson. “Now 
the shock is over, I can only see he played me a 
sorry trick in getting Lucy to deceive me.” 

“It is late in the day to reproach him,” an. 
swered Woodhatch. 

“ Ay, I own that.” | ‘ 

was a warm-hearted Jad, a little hasty 
more than a little weak; he was very young, but 
there was time before him,” mused the farmer. 

““And now there’s eternity. It’s a sarlemn 
thought, John,” muttered the Methodist. “ Hush ! 
I can surely hear her now.” 

He went once more into the house, and once 
— returned with a disappointed look upon his 

ace. 

“Let us try and find a nurse for her,” he said. 

“Do you think Kitty Vanch would do ®” asked 
Woodhatch. 

“ The girl from Bolters Rents ?” Larcom replied. 
“Was not her name Vanch *” 

“Yes,” 

Where is she 

“ Along with Morris’s sister,” answered Wood- 
hatch. ‘I have told you so before.” 

“I don’t recollect anything to-day,” said the 
other, with a groan. “I can’t remember! And 
yet ye say how cool I am,” he added, reproachful- 
ly. ‘*What makes ye think I’m cool »” 

John Woodhatch did not answer him. He was 
thinking very deeply. 

“No, Kitty will not do here, I’m thinking,” 
said Mr. Larcom. ‘“She’s not good enough for 
Lucy, is she ?” 

“Yes, she is,” he replied; “ but nevertheless 
she had better stay away. There’s Greg to be 
considered.” 

“ Yes, there’s Greg.” 

“ And he must not know where she is,” said 
John Woodhatch—“ not for years.” 

He had forgotten Morris Brake’s death, it seem- 
ed, or else he was glad to change the topic of. 
conversation—Mr. Larcom thought the latter. __ 

But there was no changing that for long, with 
people looking askance at them, and the bloody 
stain upon the dusty road, a witness to the deed, 
and an outcry against him who had committed it. 

“‘Let us find a nurse in the village,” said Lar- 
com ; and the two men went slowly, side by side, 
toward the railway station and the cluster of 
houses grouped around it. 

“To think Lucy should ha’e deceived a man 


like me!” said Mr. Larcom, suddenly, again, as they 


walked on, and as if the slight were set very deep- 
ly in his mind; “it’s surprising. How much of 
all this will they drag into the inquest on her boy 
husband, I wonder, John ?” 
John Woodhatch did not reply. 
dering at more than that. 
[TO BK OONTINUED.] 


He was won- 


THE LONDON FISHERY EXHIBITION. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE AMERICAN 
DISPLAY. 


[From an OccasIonaL CoRRESPONDENT. | 
| Wasutneton, D. C. 


Ir will be remembered that although owing to 
Congress being so tardy in making an appropria- 
tion to enable our National Fish Commission to 
make a suitable display at the International Fish- 
ery Exhibition at Berlin in 1880, there was little 
time to prepare for it, yet the “ first grand prize” 
was awarded to Professor Baird, our United 
States Commissioner of Fisheries, and of the med- 
als awarded for individual exhibits our citizens 
carried off the lion’s share. | 

The first prize, a vase nearly three feet high of 
gold and crystal, set with jewels and suitably in- 
scribed, now stands in a special case in one of 
the broad aisles of the National Museum here. 
Having had abundant time and a liberal appro- 
priation (fifty thousand dollars) to prepare our 
exhibit for the International Fishery Exhibition 
tu be held next summer in London, active prepa- 
rations are now going on in the new National 
Museum building, under the direction of Professor 
Baird and his assistants, to make a suitable dis- 
play there. 

It is confidently expected by the gentlemen 
connected with our Fish Commission that the 
United States will capture even more prizes In 
London than in Berlin. This hope is based main- 
ly upon three points in which the Commission 
thinks our display will certainly excel—the man- 
ner of mounting the casts of fish and other spe- 
cimens, the comprehensive labels to be attached 
to every article or set of articles sent, which will 
fully explain the meaning and uses without ren- 
dering questioning necessary, and the pictorial 
illustrations which will accompany the exhibit. 
These pictures show all kinds of fishing in the 
deep seas and some in fresh-water, and also give 
scenes at the dressing and preparing for market 
of the various fish. . 

The pictures illustrate the uses of the various 
implements used in fishing, and also the style of 
the boats, and will serve as further explanations 
of such models as words can not fully explain in 
the labels. 

All the articles now ready, or being prepared, 
are in the National Museum in a space partition- 
ed off for the purpose, to which the public gen- 
erally has no access, and in the office of the gen- 
tleman who is painting the plaster casts of fish, 
and in the photographers’ rooms. ; 

Outside, under a shed, where a representation 
of an iceberg is being made and colored, is a huge 
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stuffed polar bear killed on Wrangell Land by 
Mr. Nelson, one of the staff of the museum, whe 
went thither on the Rodgers. On account of the 
landing then made on that island in the arctic 
seas by a United States vessel, it is now included 
among our possessions, and the stuffed polar bear 
prought from thence, standing on the above-men- 
tioned iceberg, is to be taken to London with the 
fish exhibit, as a reminder of our latest acquisi- 
tion of territory at the North, though, strictly con-— 
sidered, a polar bear can not be called a fish, but 
as an incident in the life of fishermen in the ice- - 
bound regions it is considered germane to the 
hibit. 
“The articles within the museum to be sent to 
London are first models of all kinds of fish, in 
collecting which nature has given us an advan- 
tage over all other nations, because in our waters 
we can find not only a greater variety than is 
possessed by any other country, but our assort- 
ment comprises almost every kind known else- 
where, as well as many peculiar to our own sea- 
coast. It must be remembered what an advantage 
we in this way in our greater extent of 
cea-board. Out of 10,000 species of fish known 
to the whole world, 1400 kinds are found in our 
waters. In ten years the United States Fish 
Commission have brought to light 500 new kinds, 
and in the past three months forty-five species 
have been found on our Gulf coast. mGaee 

A large chart showing the extent of our fishing 
waters in the sea and inland will accompany our 
exhibit, and that we are sure can not be beaten 
by the possessions of any other country. 

“Models will also be sent of our fish-hatching 
apparatus, including one in a section of the Fish 
Hawk, the boat belonging to the Commission. ~ 
The model of this vessel also shows the dredging 
apparatus, the laboratory, and the arrangements 
for stowing specimens. 

Models of fish-ways used to enable the fish to 
pass over dams or water-falls, which fish-ways 
are now made obligatory by law, will be sent, 
and models of the weirs and of all the traps set 
in water to catch fish, and also the lobster-pot. 

The exhibit will include all species of fish-lines 
and floats for lines, hooks, reels, and poles, fish 
nets and seines, models of all varieties of bait, in- 

_cluding spoon bait, minnow bait, made of mother- 
of-pearl, and the blue-fish drail, in the form of a 
fish with a big steel hook on the back, and also 
the oyster dredge and the clam rake. 

There is a fine collection of Indian implements 

- which they use in fishing. Some of the hooks 

are very ornamental, made of wood and bone, and 


have painted idols about ten inches long attach- | 
It must be morning now o’er land and sea; 


_ed to the hooks, the barb being on the back of 
the idol, so that when the fish catches to it the 
image is outside his mouth. 


There are Indian harpoon lines made of seal- | 


skins, and a very fine and slender yet strong 
throw line with a minnow hook such as is used 
by the Couyuwee Pai Utes at Pyramid Lake, Ne- 
vada. 

All the sharp instruments used in killing or 
dressing fish are to be included in the exhibit, 
and illustrations of the manner of their use will 
accompany them. Some of the knives used spe- 
cially to open fish on the back when preparing — 
them for market, as well as oyster-knives, will be 
shown. 

There are also specimens of the whaling rocket 
and a form of the whaling-gun. One kind of the 
Jatter shoots a harpoon into the victim ; the oth- 
er, a bomb which explodes. A very admirable 
illustration accompanies these, making their use 
and effect very apparent. 

Every species of boat used in fishing, from the 
Indian canoe, dug-out, and Esquimaux kyack to 
the whaling ships, will be shown in models as 
well as illustrated by pictures. One of the most 
curious of these is called a bull boat, and is made 
7 of a buffalo’s skin, and looks like a big round 
tub. 

Specimens of various kinds of preserved fish 
from all parts of the world will be sent with the 
exhibit, showing the wonderful variety in manner 
of putting up fish, and the different kinds of fish 
used for the pu These also will be aecom- 
panied by illustrations showing by what means | 
the fish are prepared for canning, or are dried, 
and through what processes they The pho- 
tographer in the service of the Commission, Mr, 
Smillie, whose work is highly praised by connois- 
seurs, has been travelling for the past six weeks 
along the coast of New England, where prof 
sional fishermen are engaged, and has made pi 
tures there. These are enlarged when photo- 
graphed from the first negatives, and are finished , 
up In crayons in the photographer’s rooms in the 
new National.Museum building by Mr. Moeller, 
who shows much skill and taste in his work. 
Other artists, Messrs. Elliott and Collins, have 
also been travelling and making sketches of 
groups engaged in fishing, or in any avocation im- 
mediately connected with the business, even the 
making of nets, ete. 

I have seen many of these illustrations on the 
crayons and photographs as well as the drawings, 
and have been greatly pleased with the anima- 
tion they show, and the style and finish of the 
pictures. The fresh-water fishing to be illus 
trated will be the salmon fishing in Maine, and 
the fishing in the interior of California. One 
very amusing picture represents the work of the 
so-called “shack fishermen” who out with 
comparatively little bait, which they use in catch- 
ing cod, whose livers they use to entice and catch 


sea-gulls, and in turn use these as bait for fishing. | 


A lively sketch, with much humor in it, shows the ® 
fishermen killing the gulls which they have caught 
from the many flocking above their boat on the 
water, attracted by the fish liver, by biting through 
the backs of their skulls—a practice invariably 
followed among fishermen of this class, Thew 
also harpoon porpoises and cuttle-fish and use 
them for bait. 7 


There is a picture showing in what manner the 


four or five hundred barrels in one net) that all 
cin not be promptly dressed and packed for 


water, are preserved by letting them hang over 
the side of the ship in an immense purse or pock- 
et of netting, by which means they are kept alive 
until they can be made ready for packing. 

There is also a picture of catching the candle- 
fish in Puget Sound. These fish are so called 
because they are so full of oil that when dried it 
is only necessary to run a wick through each in 
order to have it burn like a candle. 

Another lively sketch shows Indian women on 
the Upper Missouri using the above-mentioned 
“ bull-boats,”” made out of the skins of buffaloes. 

One picture represents the catching of cod on 
Georges’ Banks, and another shows the fishermen 
cutting the cheeks from the heads of these fish, 

. which they keep for their own use, and I am told 
it is the most delicious part of the fish. 

There is an illustration of the mode of har- 
pooning sword-fish, showing the pulpit or frame 
on the stern of the vessel which supports the 
harpooner. This pulpit the fishermen call an 
orezembo—why, no one knows. 

Figures (life-size) dressed to represent fisher- 
men engaged in every branch of the business 
whose followers have a characteristic style of 
dress will also form part of the exhibit. One of 
these wears a leather suit, and carries a huge 
seine with corks attached, and a heavy pole with 
a dip-net. 


A DEPARTURE. 


PaTIENT, with weight of years upon his head, 
The old man sat within the chimney nook ; 
His ears were dull, he heard no word was said; 
His eyes were dim, he read no face or book ; 
Serene and still, without a doubt or fear, 
—— two worlds, not wholly there nor 
ere. 


One night the gray face brightened with strange 
light : 7 
“Who called me?” with quick eagerness he 


cried, 
And held his head erect, and sat upright— 
** Who called me 2” then he softly sighed and 
smiled. 
“It was my mother’s voice; she called me so, 
When evening shadows fell, long, long ago.” 


He mused some hours, then suddenly once more 
Broke into smiles, and said, “‘ Be still! be still! 
I hear the squirrels on the forest floor, 
I hear the hunter’s voice upon the hill. 
I hear my brother! He is calling me!” 
The summons came again at middle night ; 
We saw the glory through Death’s mystic gray. 


“Coming!” he cried, his face with wonder bright. 


“A good-night, dears!” and so he went away. 

Yet while we listened, worshipping and dumb, 

I heard him passing, to some Presence, say, 

“Haste thee before, and tell my Dead I come.” 
Lituiz E. Barr. 


THE MUSTANG. 


Tue Californian and Texan mustang can boast 
of a much better pedigree than most people pro- 
bably imagine. The Spaniards brought to the 
New World the Andalusian and Berber horse, 
both of excellent breed and sterling qualities, 
which after long years of the half-savage state in 
which their descendants have lived are yet pre- 
served and developed. The “ American horse,” or 
rather the English blood, has taken the upper 
hand, but it is doubtful, if put to the test, whether 
he could rival the mustang in endurance, quick- 
ness of manceuvring, and hardiness as far as use 
for the saddle goes. In former years the plains 
of California and Texas were swarming with herds 
of mustangs, and the herds of cattle could only 
be mustered and herded with the aid of this hardy 
and bold horse. 

Generally the breaking takes place when the 
animal has attained the fourth year. Up to this 
age he roams in bands over the prairies and hills 
following the bell mare. In spring-time, when 
the green grass has given him strength and vig- 
or, he will feel for the first time the power and 
cunning of man. 

Sketch No..1 shows how the herd is driven 
into the corral. When the colt has been lassoed, 
as we see in No. 6, the rider keeps his “ riata,” 
or lasso, as taut as possible. A second vaquero 
or cowherd approaches the wild animal cautious- 
ly and slowly, so as not to alarm him, and tries 
(in the beginning most unsuccessfully) to put on 
the blinder. This is a piece of broad. rawhide, 
wide enough to cover the horse’s eyes. This pro- 
cess, as shown in No. 2, is a more difficult one 
than might be thought. The horse tries to avoid 
the contact of the human hand, and defends him- 
self pertinaciously. Then a slip-noose of the 
“rjata” is put on his nose. Trembling in every 
limb, he suffers the blankets and saddle to be 
put on, and then the blinder is slipped back. 

Sketch No. 8. The first sensation of bearing 
the unusual burden of the saddle tightly girdled 
causes the mustang to make the maddest plunges 
and jumps. A vaquero holds him with the lasso 
till the first fury is spent. Left tied to a stake 
for a while, the animal recovers somewhat from 
the fright, and plans to regain his lost liberty, as 
in No.4. 

The vaquero, frustrating his design, then blinds 
the horse again, mounts, and tightening the halter 
round the animal’s nose (bits never being used 
for the first three or four months), seats himself 
firmly in the saddle, and then slips the blinder off. 

Sketches Nos. 5 and 7 show the “ bucking” in 
its two varied states. It is a hard job and pain- 
ful work for both rider and horse, 

No.6 shows the process of lassoing. Quickness 
and surety of hand and eye are the required qual- 


mackerel, caught in such quantities (sometimes 


' ities, besides being an expert rider and prompt in | 


shipping before they spoil if kept out of the. 


action. The riata is swung over the head, de- 
scribing a large circle, and it is difficult to catch 


-with the eye the exact moment when it fastens 


round the horse’s neck, or, thrown under him, 
round his legs. 

No. 8. The trainers often have to deal with 
indomitable and dangerous subjects. Such are 
thrown on the ground, and ropes or lassos fixed 
in the way we see in the drawing. 

No, 9. To cure a horse of balking, a strong 
coarse hair rope is put round his fore-legs, and a 
seesaw motion given to it. Very few horses will 
refuse to advance on applying this punishment. 

No. 10. The striker at the bit is a dangerous 
— and will need a severe throwing by the 

ind- 

No. 11 shows the result the vaquero obtains 
after six or eight months’ training. The bull or 
cow on the ground has been lassoed and thrown. 
The riders jump from their horses, which brace 
themselves, and at the slightest motion of the 
prostrated animal change their position and keep 
the lasso continually taut. A well-trained mus- 
tang will stand for a long time, his rider going 
off for half a mile and leaving the prisoner in 


_ charge of the faithful mustang. 


THE POLITICAL FIELD. 


Tue later returns from the recent State elections 
do not materially affect the results announced 
in the previous number of Harper’s WEEKLY. 
The list of new Governors still stands thirteen 
Democrats and two Republicans, the former 
chosen generally by very large majorities, and 
both the latter by very small ones. James B. 
Grant, the Democratic Governor of Colorado, was 
chosen by about 2500 majority. Secretary TeL.- 
ER, who has just returned from that State, asserts 
that the Republicans have won a substantial vic- 
tory, and that the defeat of Mr. Camps t, their 
candidate for Governor, was caused by the disaf- 
fection and bad faith of certain Republican lead- 
ers, who in the nominating Convention pledged 
themselves to support the candidates selected, yet 
as soon as it appeared that their slate was de- 
feated, they bolted, and used every means to de- 
feat tlhe regular ticket. The rest of the Repub- 
lican State ticket was elected, and both branches _ 
of the Legislature remain in the hands of thé 
Republicans. \ 

The New Hampshire election was close, S. W. 
Hats, the Republican candidate, getting in by 
only a few hundred majority, probably one-sixth 
of that of last vear. There can be no question 
about the election of JoHn IRELAND as the Dem- 
ocratic Governor of Texas. His majority is sim- 
ply immense. 

Portraits of the three Governors referred to 
are given on page 740. With them are also given 
portraits of Congressmen THropore Lyman, of 
Massachusetts, and Joun G. Car.isie, of Ken- 
tucky, whose names are prominently before the 
country just now, the former as one of the suc- 
cessful civil service candidates, and the other as 
a prominent candidate for Speaker of.the next 
House of Representatives. 

A prominent Kentucky politician, who greatly 
admires Mr. Car.is_e, has given the Louisville 
Commercial an interesting sketch of him. “I 
have known him,” he says, “since he was a bov, 
and have watched his course with a great deal 
of interest. The first time I met him he was a 
country boy on a farm just back of Covington. 
He was a pale, studious boy, working hard.all day 
on the farm, and studying and reading by night. 
I visited his family several times, and I always 
found Joun sitting off in one corner with a big 
book in his hand. He was a quiet kind of a fel- 
low, speaking only when spoken to. When he 
was about seventeen years old he started to teach 
school. He was rather shy at first, but in a few 
weeks his pupils all adored him. He taughtina 
little out-of-the-way school-house, and the story 
goes that he fell desperately in love with a young 
lady who lived in Covington, and was out near 
where he taught visiting relatives. I don’t know 
why or how his courting ended, but the lady in 
question is now the mother of four children, and 
is a very fat, prosy-looking married woman. She 
lives within a stone’s-throw of CaRLISLK, at Cov-- 
in I was practicing law in the Covington 
district, and one of my friends was telling that 
young CARLISLE was going to make a speech in 
the court-house that day on some land title. 
Both of us were friends of his family, and we 
took considerable interest in him. We deter- 
mined to go to hear him make his maiden speech. 
The case was of a dry, hard, knotty character, 
full of legal subtlety, and I thought to myself, 
‘ Jonny, old boy, you’re in for a failure to-day.’ 
There was hardly any one in the court-room ex- 
cept lawyets; and considering the case and the 
audience, it must have been a most trying maiden 
effort. I can see CARLISLE now as he stood up 
in the court-room, with a copy of the Revised 
Statutes in his hand. He had that same weary, 
studious look in his eyes, that same cold, passion- 
less expression on his pale face, that he has to- 
day. Without the least degree of nervousness, 
in a plain, calm, quiet way, he began his speech. 
You could see that he had mastered every detail ; 
and the lawyers, as they grew more and more in- 
terested, moved their bodies forward, and hung 
on his words. I have no hesitation in saying that 
it was the best speech of the kind ever made in 
the Covington court-house. Without telling an 
anecdote or cracking a joke, there was something 
so winning in his voice and in his manners that 
the interest never flagged. When he had finish- 
ed, the lawyers all crowded around him, the judge 
shook him warmly by the hand, and Tom Jones, 
who happened to be in the court-room, told him 
he had a great future before him. From that 
day his fortune was made. Practice poured in 
on him, and in two years he was doing more busi- 
ness than any lawyer in that judicial district. I 


has never changed his style or his manner. He 
has a remarkably sweet voice; and while I 
never heard him tell an anecdote, privately or 
publicly, there is a something about the man that 
is inexpressibly winning. He made an argument 
before the Court of Appeals in a murder case a 
few years ago, and spoke for nearly two hours. 
When he concluded, Judgé Corer asked the other 
judges to adjourn for the day. When asked by . 
one of the lawvers—who had a case set for that 
day—why he adjourned court after CaRLIsLE’s 
speech, the old judge answered, crisply: ‘I hated 
to hear a good thing spoiled, as would have been 
the case if any other man had followed him.’ 
CaRLISLe’s wife has a wonderful influence over 
him, and it was due to her that he did not go 
the way of too many young politicians who come 
to Frankfort, and get a taste of the liquor that 
is sold there.” 


THE LATE DR. TWING. 


Tae Rev. Atv1 T. Twine, whose funeral took 
place from Grace Church in this city on the 14th 
inst., was in many respects a man of mark, best 
known for his labors in behalf of missions. He 
was born at Top#am, Vermont, February 9, 1811, 

and began his education at Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, Meriden, New Hampshire. He took a two 
years’ course at the University of Vermont, at 
Burlington, under Bishop Hopkins, teaching in 
the Bishop’s school in the mean time. By Bishop ° 
Hopkins he was ordained Deacon August 21, 1826, 
and Priest a year later. He was Rector of St. ~ 
Paul’s Church at Vergennes, Vermont, for a year 
and a half, and was then placed in charge of 
Trinity Church, at West Troy, New York. In 
1840 he became Rector of Trinity Church, at Lan- 
singburg, New York, and continued in charge for 
over twenty-three years. He received his degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Hobart College, Ge- 
neva, New York. In 1864 he became connected 
with the Missionary Society of the Episcopal 
Church, as Assoviate Secretary with the Rev. Dr. 
| Carper, of the Committee for Domestic Missions, 
and on the death of Dr. Carper, in August, 1866, 
Dr. Twine succeeded him. He was a man of pe- 
culiarly winning manners, and admirably adapted 
| for his special work. During the first year of 
his Secretarvship the receipts of the committee 
were $72,514. During the last fiscal vear, end- 
ing with September last, they were $228,375. 
His funeral was attended by several of the bish- 
ops and a very large number of the clergy. 


THE TILE CLUB ABROAD. 


THE opus magnum was finished; that is to 
say, so far as the Tilers were concerned. They 
had ‘sent in all their drawings for Harper's 
CuristMas, and nothing now remained but the 
task of getting them: engraved and of selecting 
literary contributions from the-vast mass of sto- 
ries, poems, and essays which-the. enthusiastic 
authors of America had heaped upon the edit- 
or’s desk. But with these trivial details the Til- 
ers troubled themselves not. They had done their 
part, and well content with the result of their 
arduous labors, prepared to scatter themselves 
over Europe in search of rest and recreation, and 
to await in serene confidence the golden harvest 
of their reward. 

It were vain to attempt a description of the re- 
fined hilarity of the farewell dinner, the enthusi- 
asm of the departing Tilers, or the sombre mel- 
ancholy of the few who were left behind, and 
who watched from the dock the departure of 
their comrades, or to recount the thrilling inci- 
dents of the voyage, the meeting with the exiled 
members of the club, who wear out a sombre ex- 
istence in the capital of France, the sight-seeing, 
the festivities, and the final breaking up, when 
each one betook himself to his chosen quarter of 
the Old World. Is it not all depicted by the 
graphic pencil of Remnnart? 

The Tile Club is one of the pleasantest asso- 
ciations in New York. It is an informal society 
of artists, musicians, and literary men, limited as 
to membership, but boundless as to huspitality 
and good-fellowship toward congenial spirits. 
Who that has sat around the table in the quaint 
old building in West Tenth Street can ever for- 
get the good cheer, the sparkling wit, the song, 
the story, that cheated old Time out of his reck- 
oning, and brought in the morning before one 
could believe that the evening had fairly begun ? 
Never had Mermaid Tavern brighter gatherings. 
It is wise now and then to relax from the serious ~ 
business of life, and it is the bane of American 
life that we have business with usalways. Even 
the dreams of the average American are of stocks 
or merchandise. HerBert SPENCER'S rebuke was 


. well merited—we are too apt to regard business . 


as the end instead of the means of life, and to 
look upon social pleasure and recreation as a 
frivolous waste of time. This descends to us from 
the stern davs of New England Puritanism, when 
life was terribly in earnest. But we are learn- 
ing, as some one has written: 


**A little nonsense now and then 

(As runs the well-known difty) 

Is relished by the wiseat men; 
Were ’t not, the more the pity! 

The humdrum Jack who never plays 
Grows dull and melancholy ; 

He best appreciates Wissiom’s ways 
Who now and then geta jolly. 


**We know that life npon this earth 

Ix earnest and is real; 

But he who tempers work with mirth 
Has gained the true ideal. 

The grave may be our earthly goal, 
Yet we may halt—for rations 

That qnickens both tie flesh and soul— 
At many way-side stations.” 


And one of the pleasantest of these stations is 
the resort of the Tile Club, to which after wan- 
derings in various ciimes, the members #re re- 
turning, rich with the artistic spoils of many 


have heard him many times since then, and* he 


lands. 
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“PLANTING RAPE IN NORMANDY.” 
Frou tne Parntinc by F, A, Now on Exuipition tae New York Nationa, Acapgmy or Desicn.—(Sez Pace 750.} 
AT THE PAWN-SHOP DOOR. 
In the winter morning, early when only a few were astir, * 
And the shutters were up at the windows, and the snow lay white in the 
streets, 
As the wheels of travel and traffic were beginning to whizz and whirr, 
And the sunshine drove the shadows like ghosts from their dark retreats, 
From out the tenement-houses, from cellars so cold and damp , 
That the humid blossoms of death gleam whitely on wall and floor, | 
The watchful sentinels stole away from the waking camp, 
And shivering with cold and hunger, appedred at the pawn-shop door. 
There was one in her widow’s weeds who had striven from day to day 
To keep her children in comfort, with plenty of food to eat, 
But the rent would be due to-morrow, she’d not the money to pay, 
And oh, the disgrace and horror of being turned into the street! 
She looked about in her anguish for something that she could spare = 
From her tenderly hoarded treasures—a scanty yet precious store— 
And bearing away the jewel that proudly she used to wear, —— 
In the dusk of a winter morning she stood at the pawn-shop door. 
| : There were others who. gathered round her, whose faces too 
well betrayed 7 
r ‘# The shrine at which they had worshipped, the vice that had 
bitten in | 
k he Through the fibre of all their being, till unblushingly they dis- 
SSS % The tokens of their enslavement, the taints and traces of sin. 
S There are the regular comers, by the demon of drink accursed, 
The lazy and tattered ““ bummers,” albeit of breadth and 
brawn, | 
Who are driven at early morning by the scourge of a terrible 
thirst— 
Ah! little have they to hope for whose souls are already in 
pawn! | 
But there outside of the group, with fingers aching and red, 
A little boy with a bundle slips into a vacant place; 
There are no shoes on his feet, not much of a cap on his 
ead, 
And the great big tears run over the shrunken and care 
worn face. 
He is 7 and cold and wretched; there is no fire on the 
eart 
Not a bit of bread in the cupboard, nor even a scrap of 
meat ; 
And the little brothers and sisters are strangers to joy and ‘ 
mirth, 
When they’re pinched by the cold of winter, and haven't 
enough to eat. 
Ah! sad enough is the picture, and little we dream or know 
Of the terrible storms encountered, the anguish and sore dis- 
tress . 
Of many we daily meet in our journeying to and fro, 
Whom we never have thought to pity, and never have cared to bless. 
And driven before the wind of a merciless, cruel fate, 
Like vessels shorn of their sails, and urged to a rocky shore, 
Bereft of their early hopes, and swept from their high estate, 
Pitiful wrecks! they’re stranded close to the pawn-shep door. 
JOSEPHINE 
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BRIDGMAN’S “ PLANTING RAPE.” 


Tur original of the picture on page 749, enti- 
tled “ Planting Rape in Normandy,” was first ex- 
hibited in the Paris Salon of this year, and after- 
ward in London. It was accorded high praise in 
both cities. The Magazine of Art (London), in 
an article on American artists in Europe, says of 
this painting: “It is a sterling work in all re- 
spects—uncompromising in treatment and deli- 
cate in sentiment. Mr. Brineman pictures a 
misty morning, full of silvery light. In the back- 
ground is a sweeping line of barren hill-side, 
topped with a narrow slip of sky. In the imme- 
diate foreground two women stoop over a fresh- 
ly cut furrow, planting the grain. In rear of 
these—a noble mass, in which, however, there is 
no neglect of detail—is a plough with three 
horses ; the ploughman turns to speak to a man 
behind, and his.gesture, as he turns, is admirably 
presented. There is a delightful impression of 
life and movement in all the figures; the sclieme 
of color is full of freshness and charm; and the 
values and relations are excellently apprehended 
and portrayed.. Moreover, the picture is distinct- 
ly original ; both in conception and execution it 
is unlike the work of any living man, while at 
the same time it is free from anything approach- 
ing eccentricity. It is a new departure for the ~ 
painter, and, as we think, a great advance upon 
his older work. Always an accomplished draughts- 
man, Mr. Brrpeman has been hitherto a little tim- 
id and impersonal—has suggested, so to speak, 
an artist in search of his individuality. Many of 
his pictures, too, have suffered a little from a cer- 
tain hardness of manner, acquired, perhaps, from 
his master, G&ROME.” 

Mr. Bripeman’s painting is now on exhibition 
at the New York Academy of Design, where it 
has attracted great attention. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 


Dr. Joun P. Hudson, N. Y., says: ‘I have 
given it with present decided benefit in a case of {nnu- 
trition of the brain, from abuse of alcohol.—[Adv.]} 


CROUP—CHILDREN’S LIVES SAVED. 


Haverstraw, N. Y. 
This is to certify that I have used for ten years Dr. 
Tontas’ Venetian Liniuent, and during that time I 
have not paid $3 for doctors’ bills. I have used it for 
Pains Dysentrery, Sore Turoats, Corts 
and Burns, and by its use have saved SEVERAL OUIL- 
DREN'S LIVKS When attacked by Croup. To the public 
I say Only try it and you will find its value. | 
Joun T. Roperts, 
Sold by all druggists at 25 and 50 cents.—[Adv.] 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented.by the use of Burnett’s Co- 
coxine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett’s Fiavoring Extracts, they are the best.-[Adv.] 


BABES PROPERLY NOURISHED 
Grow into vigoroug men and women. Nothing is 
more conducive to’ this than Anglo-Swiss Milk-F: 
for infants and invalids.—{ Adv.) 


Hatrorp Letorstersurre Savor, the great 
ary expressly. for family use. Sold only in bottle. 
—-[Ado.]} 


Yoo will never be troubled with dyspepsia and weak 
you use Parker's Ginger Tunic occasionally. 
—[Adv. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKE 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
T Universally prescribed by the Facuity. 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor. 
‘Pharmacien ce 1" Classe 
produces irritation. 
The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 
Has Umbreila large enough to 
shield at all pointa’ Send for 
A GENTS WANTED to sell our Subscrip- 
& tion Books. None but experienced persons 


| admirably adapted for invalids as 
Se well as for persons in health. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
' de ja Faculte de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 
(PATENTED), 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
need apply. Harper. & Broruers, New York. 
Mannfactnred by H. C. STE- 
STEPRENS INKS PHENS, Landon, England. 


and is therefore far more economi- 
oa Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
¥. 

for Constipation, 
the uenai purgatives, is agreeable to take, aifd never 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 

block above Stewart's. 

BY ALL STATIONERS IN AMEBICA, 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zestto 
EXTRACT = 


LETTER from 


pa 
table, as well as the Bm 
most wholesome 
sauce thatis made.” 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and usod throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office,5 & 7 John St., New York. 


North Kighit St., Philed Iphia. 
° 
OFFICES } 48 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentiemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole 


BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 


&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 

skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 

tematized anew every department of our business, we 

can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


BATTLE MONUMENT. 


DESIGNS AND SPECIFICATIONS | 
for a monument to commemorate the above battle are 
invited by the Committee on Designs, to be submitted 
in accordance with the terms of a Circular of Informa- 
tion as to purpose, location, material, cost, competition 
and award, including preminms for accepted designs ; 
copies of which circular may be had by addressing 
CONOVER, Treasurer, P. O. Box 363, Free- 
old, N. J. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY. 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harree’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


BETTER THAN PILLS 
or other purgative medicins 


FREE! FREE!!! FREE!!! 
New _— Catalogue and Price-list of 


Dramas, 
Farces, 
Guide Booke, 
Scenery (Paper), S 
© 


% 

Speakers, > 
thiopian Dramas, 
a 
3 


Tabieanx Lights, 

Colored Fire, 3 
Pantomimes, 
Burnt Cork, 


In fact, evervthing for Awateur Theatricals. 
SAMUEL FRENCH & SON, 38 East 14th St., New York. 


ant Chromo Cards and 
test Dee‘gns for fall and winter. 


Send two 8c. — to C. TOLLNER, 
CARDS Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y¥., for a new set 


ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND BYGONES. 


By E. H. Are H. Roututns.) With an Intro- 
duction by Gail Hamilton. Illustrated in the very 
highest style of art, with 80 handsome engravings, 
executed ay, the best artists and engravers. 
Cloth, Gilt ra, $5.00; Tree Calf, $9.00. 


*“*There is about what this woman writes an abso- 


lute charm. In a word, E. H. Arr is a genius, and her 
writing a poem in prose.”—Philadelphia Times. 


CHRISTINE. 


A Poem. T. Buowanan Reap. Companion Vol- 
ume to “ Brushwood,” and ‘ Drifting.” With 17 
handsome illustrations from designs by Fred. Diel- 
man. Small 4to, Cloth, Gilt Extra, $1.50; Tree 
Calf, $4.00. 


READ'S POEMS. 


Complete Poetical Works of T. Buchanan Read. Iilus- 
trated labrary Edition. With a Prefatory Memoir. 
The ilinstrations are from drawings by Dielman, 
Fenn, Humphrey, Murphy, &. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt, 
$4.00; Tree Calf, $9.00. 

* The book is a beauty in mechanical workmanship, 
and the poems richly deserve the setting.”—St. Louis 

Republican. 


WORCESTER’S 
‘QUARTO DICTIONARY 


Of the English Language. New Kdition. Wth Su 
ment. Gnabridged and profusely Illustrated. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER 


Of the World. A complete Geographical Dictionary. 
New Edition of 1880, containing Ta- 
bles, with the most recent Census Returns. Thor- 
oughly revised. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $10.00. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
716 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


HE 


T 
HOUSEHOLD” 
Sewing Machine 
Comes to the front ! 


MANUFACTURED BY’ 


HOUSEHOLD 

Co,, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
With its perfect construction and marvellous ease 

and simplicity. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION. 

GENERAL OFFICES: 
105 Chambers Street, New York. 
Retail Department, 3 East lith Street. 


163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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PRACTICAL COOKING 
DINNER 


A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of 
Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
By Mrs. Mary F. Henprrson. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an accepta- 
ble service to the women of America by the prepara- 
tion of this thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly 
sensible book. She not only shows how to prepare 
and cook dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, and 
how to entertain company with quiet grace and refine- 
ment at breakfast, lanch, and dinner. * * * There is no 
detail of the economy of the table that is overlooked, 
and many of these are made more intelligible by illus- 
trative engravings.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

This is something more than a volume on cookery, 
important though cookery is, and ever must be. Not 
only is it a work for those who eat to live, but it 
has the highest claims on those who live to eat, a 
smaller but wise class, and possessed of immense in- 
fluence. There is nothing neglected, but everything 
is done that can be required of the fullest professional 
and professorial skill, and well done, too—done to a 
tnrn. These pages fortify the intelligent mind, and 
enlighten the mind that is ignorant.—Boston T,aveller. 

It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many usefal instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help honse- 
keepers to avoid serving what Lamb called “roast 
lady” with their dinners. The recipes are not too 
many, and a skilled housewife has found all of them 
good.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ew Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 4 


are reaping a har- 
vest selling our 
and other household articles. 
The best selling articles ever put 
on the market. For Sam 
and Termas, address the 


CLIPPER M’F’C CO., 


_ Me. 64 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask ane for ‘‘ ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rats, roaches, flier, bed-bugs, 15c. 


Beginning of the 66th Volume, 
ITARPER’S~ 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 391) 


FOR DECEMBER 


ContTalIns : 


“ Decorating the Church for Christmas,” 
A Frontispiece Illustration, drawn by F. Diximan; 


The Columbia River, 
By Cirverany Rooxwatt. With Thirteen Illustra- 
tious from the author’s drawings; 


William Black at Home, 


By Josxru Harron. With Six Illustrations; 


_ Found Drowned, 
A Poem, by Dinan Cra. Illustrated. 


The Great Seaport of Western France, | 
By Tuomas W. Kyox. A description of Havre. With 
Twelve Illustrations by and VanpeRuovr 


Two Poems by Herrick, 
Each with full-page Illustration by Ansey; 


Southern California.—ill., 
By Wittiam Henry Bisuor. Lllustrated ; 


Cameos of Colonial Carolina, 
By the Rev. P. D. Hay. Illustrated; 


Storing Electricity, 
By Professor Henry Moxron. Illustrated ; 


New England in the Colonial Period, 
By Prof. Joun Fiske. 


Two Serial Novels: 
FOR THE MAJOR, by F. Woo sen ; 


SHANDON BELLS, by Buaok. 


Short Stories: 
THE SINGULAR VOTE OF AUT TILBOX, 
By the author of ‘Cape Cod Folks ;” 


AMONG THE ROSE-ROOTS, by A Worxine-Gir_; 
TOM’S MONIMENT, by Susan Harrixy Swetr; 


Poems 


By Geant Merepiro and Eveene Boues; 


7 Editor’s Easy Chair. 

‘Harper's Christmas, 1892.”—Frothingham’s Life of 
George Ripley.—The Rescne of Niagara. —Wash- 
ington Irving.—Barbarous Treatment of Women ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. © 
Editor’s Drawer. 


Contributions from W. L. Auprn, R. K. Munkittriok, 
R. J. Burpetre, J. H. and G. P. Latruxor. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S $4 00 
HARPEIWS WHEE 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR din 4 00 
The THREE above publications............+++-10 00 
Any TWO above named ........... 


HARPER’S YOUNG 1 50 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 5 00 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (52 Numbers)... 10 00 


- Postage Free to all subscribers in the Untted States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for Jauuary, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxors.« with the tirst Number for November, 
aud the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. ~ 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the snbecriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 4 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biograpiiy, History, Fiction, and Pvetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 wo 25 ceucs per number. Fuil list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Hargvar & Brorucis. 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and; fuur thousand volumes, 
will be seut by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 

Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Chromo -Photo-Linography. 
NE W ! Most fascinating and profitab work for 
Ladies and Gents. Superior to convex glass painting. 
Directions post free. H. Knaus, Scranton, Pa., Box 451. 


65 UVS an Key Wind 
Nickel Cases, Send for Cat- 
alogue. A. ULTER, Chicago, 1." 
ustrated Book 
THE BIGGEST THING OUT “Sent Free. 


(mew) E. NASON & CO., 111 Nasean St., New 
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| THE DOSE IS SMALL. 
: THE ACTION IS PROMPT. 
im HE TASTE IS DELL 
¢ CIOUS. LADIES AND 
CHILDREN LIKE IT. 
LA} ; One trial its extra- 
ordinary curative value. 
TRY A 25 CENT BOX, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
4 Ca 4 : 
ASTHMA CURED] | 
able sleep; effects cures whereall others fail. 
5 pat Pr ice pe. and * 


NOVEMBER 25, 1882. 


751 


Grand, Alen, & Orchard Sts, N.Y 


NEW FUR ROOM, 


SECOND FLOOR, NEW BUILDING. 
MANUFACTURED FOR OUR TRADE, 


SEAL AND FUR GARMENTS. 


OTTER SACQUES, ~ 
$95, $105, $115, $125, $135. 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, 


$20, 825, $35, B45. 


FUR-LINED DOLMANS, $29, $35, $45, $65, $75. 
Full Line FUR CAPES, COLLARS, AND MUFFS. 
LADIES’ SEAL TURBANS, $1.95, $3, $5. 
FUR TRIMMINGS 1 TO 6 INCHES WIDE. 


SLEIGH AND CARRIAGE FUR ROBES. 


GOOD RICH FURS AT LOW PRICES. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311144 to 317 Grand St., 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, AND 68 ORCHARD ST. 


CONSTABLE, 


Importation of Novelties 


IN SILK HOSIERY. 


Solid Colors, Embroidered and Sandal Lace. 
Also, a choice selection of All-Silk Sleeveless 
Cardigan Jackets, the latest novelty. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST. 


The reason for disposing of goods at 
wholesale being ended 
Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 


have transferred to their retail counters 
their entire reserve stock of Velvets, 
Plushes, Silks, dc. 
These goods will. be sold at prices that 
defy competition at wholesale or retail. 
JAMES McCREERY CO., 
Broadway cor.11th St. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


under ithe aie ablent Pro in 
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Spanish. 
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E. TOURJEE, Director. 
THE WASH ASH BLUE. 


‘or Sale by 
D. WILTBERGEN Prop., 
233 N. Second St., Phila., 


$5 SELF-INKER Printing 

BEST: Catalogue, 3c. 3 
ao 

W. C. EVAAS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila, Pa, 
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THE PLUMBER'S HELP. 
The overworked American, who made Mr. HERBERT Graxcem so apprehensive of the coun- 


s future. 


BEST BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Taken altogether, this is one of the best books for 
girls which has been brought out for years.— Review. 

Its sweetness, purity, and naturalness should make 
it - —_ rishable—one of the books which ‘will sell 
and live.” — 

THREE VASSAR GIRLS ABROAD. The Vacation 
Rambles of three college girls on a European trip. By 
Lizzix W. Cuampnry. 
1 vol., Small 4to, Illuminated Board 
in $1. Cloth, $2.00 

YOUN FOLKS? HISTORY. Tue Qurrns oF 
Enea. the Norman Conquest. Founded on 
Strickland's of England. By Rosauie Kavr- 
MAN. Fully Illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Sold pall all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
postpaid, on recetpt of the price, by 
ESTES & & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


in Elegant Script Type, 


mported chromo 


Covers and Lin- 


giltedged cards with lapped corners, 10c, 
Agents’ large album containing all the latest 
styles of imported bevel edge and Satin fringe 
cards, with illustrated premium list & private terms 
to agents, 25c. CARD MILLS, Northford, Conn. . 


GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER NOW READY. 


Tne Christmas number cannot fail to please and sur- 
prise, filled as it is with such a collection of attractions 
that make it worth many times the price; includin 
Chrietinas stories, Christmas poems, and oi] and stee 
pictures of great artistic merit, and many Other usefal 
and attractive features.. 

omen copies, 20 cents; yearly, $2. = is the time 

becribe. For sale everywhere, or address. 
W. “J ENNINGS DEMOREST, 17 East 4th St, N. ¥. 


Aiher Send at once for our ** Extraordinary or. 
pe Renn re Manuracturine Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Eleg nt Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 


- in all cases of weak digestion an 


ith nearly 150 Lilustrations. - 


LIEBIG COMPANY EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 

debility. “Is 
@ success and a boon tor which nations shonid 
feel grateful.”—See ‘* Medical Press,” “‘ Lancet,” 
* British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Gennine only. with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
_ Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole sae for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York b 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McK ESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


SELL THE 


AGENTS WANTED! ,70 SELL 


TREASURY OF SONG 


¢For thee HOME CIRCLE. A rich volume of 3 
best loved Gems of Song. No competition ! Sele 
is ammense ! a critics say: ‘* Replete with 


PARK & TILFORD, 


choice qems,""— ane. ‘* The book is 
J. H. Vincent, D. D. ** Deserving of areat praise.” 
M. W. Whitney, the great Basso. ‘‘ Full of genuine 
yems.”—F. L. Robbins, D.D. .** “tt Worth five times its 


price.”—G. A. Peltz, D.D. It isa grand chance to 


money. 
BBAKD | BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lowest prices ever 

on Breech Loaders, 

Rifies, Bevoivers. 

GIN $15 SHOT-GUN 
at’ greatly reduced price. 

Send stamp for our New 

Illus, Catalogne, 1882-83, 


-P. POWELL &SON, 288 Main Street, CIN INNATI, O. 


LESSONS IN DRAWING and 

Painting tm Water-colors. By Manion Kemre. 
50 cents. TILTUN’S DECORATIVE ART 
COLOR BOX. Ten moist water-colors and three 
brushes in a Japanned Tin Box, price 50 cents. Either 
of above sent by mail on receipt of price. Lista of 
outlines for painting sent free on application. 

. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Recrre 
Boox. Sells at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


rery wher 
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business house 


~ WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW ? 


nal Service Barometer 


GLASS AND THERMOMETER COMBINED, 


bination. 
c 
and 


the kind in the 


plainly, 


nt and 
at our risk. 


an Usefal 
This “3 THE PUBLIC SAY ABOUT IT- 
rand as well as one that costs $50. You can rely 
on it every time, Capt, Cuas. B. RocEns, Ship t,” San Francisco. 
; Barometer n good order, and m t the instrument gives 
satisfaction in every respect. It It isn a made and wonder allyc 
at two dollars. Geo. B. PaRson Mich, 


od Porfect and Reliable. Size 9 1-3:nches lor 


MARK. 


For Particulars and Terma, address . 


? NEW, no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 
de. best A 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1882 845 Pages. 


With over $00 Illustratious. 4to, Ornamental Cluth, 


IT. 

BOY TRAVELLERSIN THE FAR EAST. PART IV. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Egypt 
and the Holy Land. By Tuomas W. Knox. Ag 
ously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $B 00. 


III. 

THE GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE WORLD. 
Their History and Romance. By Epwin W. Srreri- 
ER, Fellow of the Royal Geogr aphical Society ; Au- 
thor of Precious Stones and Gems ;” Gold Medul- 
list of the Royal Order of Frederic; Holder of a 
Special Gold Medal from H. M. the King of the 
Belgians, Edited and Annotated by Joseph Hatton 

and A. H. Keane. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
vw 

SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE SIXTH. Parts I., IL, and II]. Edited, with 
Notes, by Wituram J. Ror. Fr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School; Cambridge, Mass. With 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, "56 cents; Paper, 40 cents 
per volume. 

Vv. 


KNOCKING ROUND THE ROCKIES. By Ernest 
Cupiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Vi. 

CENTRAL PALESTINE AND PHCENICIA. The 
Land and the Book (Vol. II.); or, Biblical Iustra- 
tions drawn from the Manners aud Customs, the 
Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. By Wits. 9 
M. Tuomson, D.D. 130 Illustrations and Ma 
Square 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half 
rocco, $8 vin. 


THE NEW YORK VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPART: 
MENT. The Story of the Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment of the City of New York. By Grorer W. 
SugLpon. With 145 Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $4 50. 

VIII. 

THE FRIENDSHIPS OF MARY RUSSELL MIT- 
FORD, as Recorded in Letters from her Literary Cor- 
respondents. Edi by the Rev. A.G L’Esrraner, 
Editor of ‘*The Life of Mary Russell Mitford,” &e. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00; 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 

Ix. 

ERAS AND CHARACTERS OF HISTORY. By 

R, - 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


» 

NEW GAMES FOR PARLOR AND LAWN, with 
a few Old Friends in a New Dress. By Grones B. 
BautTLetr. 16mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

XI. 

TRAVELS IN SOUTH KENSINGTON, with Notes 
on Decorative Art and Architecture in England. 
By Monoore DP. Conway, Author of “The Sacred 
Anthology,” “The Wandering Jew,” ‘Thomas 
&c. With many Illustrations. Svo, Cluth, 


XII... 
STERNE. By H.D.Traitt. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
SWIFT. By Lestiz Strruen. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Two Latest Volumes issned in the “ English 
Men of Letters.” whet 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF 
IRELAND, from the Ent Times to the Union 
with Great Britain. With Five Maps and Appen- 
dices. By Cuarins Groras M.A. 
Cloth, $1 75; 4to, Paper, 25 ceuts. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & tt New York. 


Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. A Sequel to Hl os: Tyler.” 
Jamxs Oris. lustr: ated. $1 00 


Of High Degree. By Cuantes Gispon. cents. 
By R. D. 


Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. . 
Biackmogr. 25 cents. 


Rachel’s Inheritance; or, By Mare@aret 
20 cents. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. An Impossible Story. 
By Water Besant and | Rios. 20 cents 


An Adventure in Thule. 
By Witutam Back, 


ia for Young People. 
10 cents, 


Allerton Towers. By ANNIE Tyomas (Mrs. Pender 


Cudlip.) 20 cents. | 
er Rose, A Story of New York Society. 


Diddie, Dumps, and Tot; or, Plantation Child-Life 
By Illustrated. $1 00 


Weighed and Wanting. By Maopona.p. 
“cents. 


Kept in the Dark. By ANTHONY Trouiops. 15 cents. 


The Talking Leaves. Au Indian By 
O. Sroppa xp. Illustrated. $1 00 


A Strange Journey; or, Pictures from Egypt and the 
Soudan. 15 cents. 


& Broruxnus will send any of the abuve 
works by mail, poxtage prepaid, lo any purl of the 
United on receipt of the price. 


Caranocuc matled jres on recetpl of 
Nine Cenia in stampa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Frankkn Square, N. Y. 


PATENTS ADRIAANS, 


(10 years’ experience in U.S. Patent 
Office), 931 F St., Washington. D.C. 


FREE TO F. A.M. Beautiful Colored a. 
Showing the and Masonic Matters 
ntly discovered in Mexico; siso, the large new 
illustrated Catalogue: of Masonic books sn and 
ices ; alec, culars of the very lucra- 
at Broadway,New Yor ork, 


Masonic Poblichers end 


on, 1 Warran pack sold. Agents 
Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 


CARDS Sz 


for FINE NEW 


nd two 3c. stam 
Nassau St, 
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